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The 1948 Convention of The Institute 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS AND CHAPTERS AND STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


HE Eightieth Convention of The American 

Institute of Architects held in Salt Lake City 
on June 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1948, was a notable one. 
Except for one other Convention, held in New 
York in 1925, attendance exceeded that of any 
previous Convention—the total number of registered 
delegates, members and guests being 776. ‘The 
number of delegates accredited and registered was 
313, representing 74 of the 85 chapters, 7 state 
association members and 6 state organizations. 


The Convention was for a period of three and 
one-half days instead of the customary three days. 
This increase in available time was to permit the 
incorporation of seminar sessions into the Convention 
program as an integral part thereof. ‘The experi- 
ment met with gratifying success. All sessions of 
the Convention—those devoted to the seminars and 
those specifically reserved for the business affairs of 
The Institute were well attended. It is hoped that 
delegates and members will carry back to their 
respective chapters some of the enthusiasm and in- 
terest which was evident at every session. 


It is the intention to publish the seminar papers 
in separate form so that this valuable material may 
become conveniently available to the members, and 
to the profession as a whole. Information about this 
will appear in a later number of the BULLETIN. 
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The JourNAL, beginning with the July number, 
will report on some of the highlights of the Conven- 
tion apart from the formal documents, resolutions 
and related matters which appear in this BULLETIN. 


The BULLETIN, this number, contains information 
which is commended to the attention of the members 
and the chapters. The latter might have summer 
meetings, or early fall meetings, devoted to a review 
of the Convention, to the progress which is being 
made by The Institute, and to the problems to be 
met in the future. For example— 


The Board’s report is a comprehensive one, con- 
taining thirty-four sections, some of which, if not 
all, should be of special interest to every chapter. 
A review of that report at a chapter meeting—in 
conjunction with the report to be made by the 
chapter’s delegates—is recommended. 


The Treasurer’s report gives a complete resume 
of the finances of The Institute to the end of its 
last fiscal year—December 31, 1947. 


All resolutions adopted by the Convention are 
published in full. Those resolutions constitute a 
guide to The Board of Directors and to The Insti- 
tute as a national body, enunciating policies which 
will continue in full effect unless or until rescinded 
or amended at some future convention. 
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The amendments of the By-laws as adopted are 
self-explanatory. They will be incorporated in a 
new edition of the By-laws, A.I.A. Document No. 
278, to be published before the end of the current 
year. 


At the Organization Meeting of The Board on 
June 25, on the afternoon following the Convention, 
many vacancies on the Administrative, Standing and 
Special Committees were filled. Others will be 
filled by President Orr as nominations are received 
from those Regional Directors who desired more 
time for consideration. 


Upon completion of this procedure and after 
acceptances have been secured from all who were 
elected or appointed, the complete personnel of all 


committees, and their duties, will appear in the 
BULLETIN, probably in the September number. 


As heretofore, a Chapter Edition of the Minutes 
of the Annual and Organization Meetings of The 
Board held in June, 1948, will be sent to chapter 
officers as soon as the extensive records can be edited 
and printed. 


A complete roster of The Board of Directors 
as now constituted appears at the end of this 
BULLETIN, including those Officers and Directors 
who were elected at the Convention. 


Crain W. Ditcuy, 
Secretary. 
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Report of The Board of Directors 


To THE Ercutiera ConvENTION—THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF ARCHITECTS 
June 22, 23, 24, 25, 1948—Satr Lake Ciry, Uran 
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1. Foreword 

It is the privilege and duty of The Board of 
Directors of The Institute to report on its stew- 
ardship — to the delegates of this Eightieth Con- 
vention. 

A detailed report on the work of The Insti- 
tute, its problems of the present, and its hopes for 
the future would be not only time-consuming but 
an imposition upon the delegates. 

The Board does not entirely concur in the cur- 
rent bromide that “architects neither read nor 
write.” It has confidence that a large majority of 
the members do read and, therefore, it sends to 
them—in the monthly issues of the JouRNAL and 
in the bi-monthly issues of the BULLETIN—full in- 
formation concerning many subjects which are of 
importance to The Institute and the profession 

eas a whole. 

Therefore, this report does not constitute a com- 
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plete review of Institute activity for the period 
between the Grand Rapids Convention in 1947 and 
this Salt Lake City Convention in June, 1948. 

It does place before the delegates some larger 
problems on which the advice or action of the Con- 
vention is desired; and a brief accounting of certain 
things accomplished. 

The printed program of this Convention is self- 
explanatory. Every delegate is invited and urged 
to participate in every business session and in every 
seminar. In so doing he will discharge his duty 
to the chapter which sent him, and can make his own 
contribution, and can take back to his chapter a 
report on what was said and done. 


2. Finances 


The Board records its appreciation of the work 
of The Treasurer, Charles F. Cellarius. The an- 


nual financial operations of The Institute, which 
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are now substantial, receive a large measure of his 
time and attention. The results are most gratifying, 
as shown by The Treasurer’s report to this Conven- 
Some comments, based on that report are as 
follows: 

The fiscal year which ended on December 31, 
1947, showed an operating gain of $34,414.56. Of 
this amount, $15,000 had been carried forward from 
the operating gain of 1946, leaving a net profit 
of $19,414.56 on the year’s operation. The total 
surplus for 1947 was allocated as follows: To 
The Emergency Loan Fund, $15,000; to The Gen- 
eral Reserve Fund, $4,414.56; and to The General 
Fund for use in 1948, $15,000—a total of $34,- 
414.56. 

The Board concurs in The Treasurer’s policy 
that “We should not take it for granted that each 
year will end with a substantial surplus—to be 
carried forward to help pay for the next year’s 
work; nor should we rely upon a false theory that 
the current relative prosperity of the architectural 
profession will last indefinitely.” 

Therefore, The Board has a conservative policy 
with respect to undertaking new ventures, based on 
the relative prosperity of the present. It holds 
the view that new ventures should not be undertaken 
unless funds are available with which to pay for 
them, and that it is better to concentrate upon the 
present comprehensive objectives of The Institute— 
to bring about their early and complete attainment. 
This does not mean that The Board is not receptive 
to new ideas. It does mean that it believes it is 
better to do a few things well than to attempt many 
things which cannot be done well because of in- 
adequate funds. 

As every delegate will receive The Treasurer’s 
report in printed form, no additional comment on 
the details of that report is made. It will come 
before the Convention for consideration and ap- 
proval, and at that time The Treasurer will gladly 
answer any questions that may be asked and re- 
ceive any suggestions that may be offered. 


tion. 


3. Equalization of Delegates’ Expenses 

The new plan for equalization of delegates’ ex- 
penses is reviewed in The Treasurer’s report. Its 
purpose is to aid each chapter not close to the con- 
vention city to send at least one delegate. The 
amount appropriated for 1948 is $3,500.00, without 
assessment upon the chapters themselves—as was the 
-case under an earlier plan. This means that 
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relatively small amounts will be reimbursable to 
the chapters participating in the plan, but they 
constitute tangible evidence of The Board’s desire 
to secure delegate representation from those chapters 
relatively distant from the place of meeting. 


4. Journal and Bulletin 


The Board believes that the factual and technical 
information which with official notices and news of 
departmental activities, makes up the BULLETIN, 
is proving of practical value to the architect and an 
important addition to his files. 

The JouRNAL is a forum for the discussion and 
debate of the various broad problems of the profes- 
sion, both within itself and in its relation to the 
whole social fabric. 

The Board restates the fact that the JoURNAL 
and the BULLETIN complement each other and 
should be regarded as two parts of a single purpose. 


5. The Octagon Property 


The Institute is fortunate in owning The Oc- 
tagon and in having its national headquarters there. 
The building is located at the corner of 18th Street 
and New York Avenue, two blocks west of the 
White House, and in the very heart of the executive 
area of the Federal Government. 

The Octagon, its outbuildings—a stable and a 
smokehouse—and a lovely enclosed garden really 
constitute a form of publicity which is unsurpassed 
in the nation’s capital. “The Octagon is a constant 
and pleasing reminder to the public and to the 
officials of changing political administrations that 
The American Institute of Architects has its home 
in Washington, and that it maintains a daily in- 
terest in those affairs of government which are the 
proper concern of the architectural profession. 

It is the view of The Board that The Octagon 
property is held in trust by The Institute, as an 
historic monument which typifies the city home 
of an early Colonial family—the Tayloes of 
Virginia. In maintaining this trust the title to the 
property should never be divested from The Institute 
and the maintenance of this nationally known shrine, 
which was the temporary White House for two 
years following the War of 1812, should be its con- 
tinuing responsibility. 

All of this implies financial obligation—for The 
Octagon itself and the old brick wall enclosing the 
garden are in need of structural repair and restor- . 
ation. To bring this about the Committee on 
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Restoration of The Octagon—Louis Simon, Chair- 
man; Frederick V. Murphy, Architect ; and Thomas 
T. Waterman, Consultant—have made a survey and 
submitted to The Board estimates of cost for work 
which can be delayed no longer. 

The Board gave notice in the March, 1948 
BULLETIN that it desires to amend its own Rules, 
with respect to the General Reserve Fund—to per- 
mit the immediate use of that Fund, approximately 
$50,000, to pay for the cost of the work. The 
Board does not need convention authority to amend 
its own Rules, but the importance of this matter 
is such that it desires the approval of the delegates. 
It, therefore, proposes the following amendments of 
the Rules of The Board with an enabling resolution: 

Amend section (a) “Purpose of the General Re- 
serve Fund” to read: 

The Treasurer shall set up and The Board shall main- 
tain a reserve which shall be known as “The General 
Reserve Fund” for the purpose of accumulating therein 
moneys of The Institute to provide for emergency or 


unusal expenditures, and moneys to hold temporarily 
before distributing to other endowment or reserve funds. 


Amend section (c) “Transfers of Capital from 
the General Reserve Fund” to read: 


The Board, by an affirmative roll-call vote of not less 
than two-thirds of its entire membership, may authorize 
and direct The Treasurer to allocate and transfer money 
not otherwise reserved or allocated by the Rules of The 
Board from the capital of the General Reserve Fund to 
the capital of the General Endowment Fund; or to the 
General Fund, for appropriation thereunder for capital 
improvements or for emergency purposes; or to the 
capital of the Emergency Loan Fund; or to the capital 
of any endowment fund. 


Delete paragraph (d) “Disbursements of Capital 
from the General Reserve Fund.” 

(The words in italics in the two foregoing para- 
graphs indicate the amendments proposed to be made 
therein. ) 

The following resolution is offered for adoption: 


Whereas, The Institute in convention assembled in 
1948, believes that it is desirable to permit the use of 
the principal and income of The General Reserve Fund 
for emergency or unusual expenditures, which, in the 
opinion of The Board of Directors of The Institute, are 
desirable to carry out plans and recommendations of The 
Institute Conventions, or The Board of Directors, which 
are consistent with the objects of The Institute; now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the recommendations of The Board 
of Directors be approved, and that paragraphs (a) and 
(c) be amended as proposed; and that paragraph (d) 
be deleted from said Rules of The Board. 
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6. Institute War Memorial 


Several years ago The Board appointed an Insti- 
tute War Memorial Committee—“to investigate 
and report concerning an appropriate memorial by 
The Institute to all members who lost their lives 
in the service of the country.” ‘That committee, 
G. Corner Fenhagen, Chairman, has submitted 
its final report to The Board, together with two 
perspective drawings of the scheme—a Memorial 
Garden lying between, and tying together in unity, 
The Octagon and the Administration Building. 
These drawings are on exhibition on the west end 
of the mezzanine in the Hotel Utah. 

The Board has authorized the Committee to have 
Gilmore D. Clarke proceed with working drawings 
and specifications for the garden work, and to have 
Lee Lawrie carry forward his clay sketches for 
the sculpture. This latter is to be a stele against 
the east wall of The Octagon, bearing an inscription 
by Charles D. Maginnis memorializing the members 
of The Institute who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice in the wars to preserve liberty for ourselves and 
those who come after us. 


7. Standards of Professional Practice 


The A.I.A. Document No. 330, entitled Stand- 
ards of Professional Practice, now in effect, is in 
two parts. Part II, designated as “Standards of 
Behavior Established by The American Institute of 
Architects and Mandatory for Its Membership,” is 
binding upon all corporate members of the A.I.A. 

Immediately upon adoption by the Convention, 
the present document was printed as notice to the 
membership and became available for distribution 
in separate form. “The Board found that certain 
provisions of this document are subject to question 
as to meaning and enforcibility. It gave full weight 
to objections which had been received, appointed 
a Committee on Interpretations, whose Chairman 
is Arthur Ward Archer, a member of The Board, 
and received the report of the Committee at its 
annual meeting immediately preceding this Con- 
vention. 

That report developed the information that such 
interpretations as can be reasonably made, based 
on the canons set forth in the authorized documents, 
are incapable of clarifying many phases of the ques- 
tions asked The Board by the membership. It is, 
therefore, the opinion of The Board that such 
changes as are necessary should not be made without 
extensive research and thorough study so as to permit 
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expanding ethical practices in a rapidly changing 
world. 

The work of a similar committee will be pro- 
jected into the coming year and its findings presented 
after a review of the present document. 


8. The Competition Documents 


For many years The Institute has issued a series 
of documents which govern or guide architectural 
competitions. 

Realizing that these documents needed revision, 
in the light of modern conditions, The Board ap- 
pointed a Committee for Review of Competition 
Documents, with Charles T. Ingham, Past Secre- 
tary of The Institute, as Chairman. 


The report of that Committee was presented to 
The Board by Mr. Ingham, at its meeting immed- 
iately preceding this Convention, indicating that the 
re-editing of these documents has resulted in their 
being made appreciably more brief without the 
elimination of fundamentals. The Board received 
the report of the Committee with commendation, 
and approved in principle the proposed revisions. It 
directed that the revised documents be published in 
full to the entire membership in an early number 
of the BULLETIN—with a notice by The Secretary 
stating that The Board will give final approval 
to them at its meeting in early December, 1948 with 
due regard to criticisms from the membership, and 
will then withdraw the present competition docu- 
ments and issue the new documents in their place. 


9. Fellowships 


Qualifications for Fellowship and the procedure 
for nomination and election are set out in the By- 
laws of The Institute, in Chapter III. Under that 
procedure elections are by a Jury of Fellows com- 
posed of six distinguished architects, from all sections 
of the country, who meet annually—usually in 


March. 


The Jury considers all nominations, with their 
accompanying exhibits, and each nomination remains 
before the Jury for three consecutive meetings unless 
election has taken place. If a nominee has not 
been elected after three meetings, his nomination is 
returned to the proposers and the name of the candi- 
date is withdrawn. 

The problems of The Jury of Fellows and its 
efforts to meet them were well described by the 
Chairman, Edgar I. Williams, in an article pub- 
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lished in the November, 1946 number of the 


JOURNAL. 

At the March, 1948 meeting of the Jury it gave 
full consideration to sixty nominations, and elected 
twenty Fellows. 

It is inevitable that the proposers of those who 
ultimately fail of election, be they chapters or groups 
of individual members, should feel great disappoint- 
ment, which of course is shared by the nominee. It 
is impossible for the Jury, which has before it an 
Institute membership of more than 7,500 and a 
chapter roll of eighty-five, to search the entire 
country for members worthy of Fellowship who may 
not have been nominated by their chapters or con- 
freres. Hence, the Jury must be governed by the 
nominations which are made and by the evidence 
which is presented in support of those nominations. 
So long as The Institute continues to award Fellow- 
ships, it must have some orderly form of election 
procedure. The procedure now in effect may not be 
perfect, but it will be continued unless and until 
some better form of procedure is proposed. 


10. Standard Accounting Methods for Architects 
In 1935, The Institute published a “Manual of 


Accounting for Architects,” with many accompany- 
ing forms, for the purpose of aiding the architect 
to establish standard accounting methods in his 
office. It was found from experience that the sys- 
tem as a whole was too extensive for installation 
in the average office. 

Therefore, a special committee was appointed to 
develop a more realistic and simplified system. 
That committee, under the chairmanship of Robert 
H. Daley, has made a progress report which is 
eminently satisfactory. “The Board hopes to be 
able to issue, before the next convention, a new stand- 
ard accounting system which will encourage the 
individual architect to maintain his records on a 
basis which will permit him to determine, at any 
time, the current financial status of each job. It will 
also enable him to reliably inform his clients, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and others as to what — 
are his costs, and profits, if any. 


11. Standard Accounting Methods for Chapters 


A special committee to develop standard account- 
ing methods for chapters of The Institute was ap- 
pointed a year ago, with B. Kenneth Johnstone, 
Chairman. That committee has made an excellent 
report and has submitted advisory documents which 
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constitute a brief, simple, standard accounting 
method for use by treasurers of chapters. 

The Board has approved the report and the docu- 
ments which accompany it, and before the end of 
the year will send the documents to the treasurer 
of every chapter and to every new treasurer as he 
is elected. This will be done without cost to the 
chapters, for an experimental period of one year. 
It is hoped that this service will lighten the burden 
of chapter treasurers and substantially reduce the 
large amount of time and effort now required for 
a proper performance of their duties. 


12. Professional Liability and Disability Insurance 


Complete information concerning the issuance 
of professional liability insurance and disability in- 
surance to members of The Institute, under certain 
conditions approved by The Board, has been sent 
to the membership. 


The professional liability insurance program was 
initiated first and is now well under way. Over 800 
policies have been sold to date. As is generally 
known, any group insurance plan must meet with 
the approval of the insurance board, or commission, 
in each state. So far forty-three states have given 
approval to the professional liability plan and five 
have it under consideration. 

The program for making group disability in- 
surance available to all corporate members on a 
nation-wide basis involves the briefing of regional 
offices of the underwriters, The General Accident 
Assurance Corporation, by that company—to make 
sure that they have facilities for furnishing informa- 
tion, writing policies, and otherwise rendering a 
complete service. 

One of the conditions of the original proposal 
with respect to disability insurance is that 50% of 
the members in a given area (but not less than fifty 
members) must take this insurance before it can 
become effective in that area. It is anticipated that 
disability insurance may not become generally avail- 
able as rapidly as professional liability insurance. 

Ultimately, it is hoped that these two insurance 
policies will be on call for any corporate member 
who desires them—under the conditions agreed upon. 

This comprehensive insurance protection, with 
its favorable rates, would not be possible without 
the encouragement and support of The Institute 
and it gives further evidence of the advantages of 
A.J.A. membership. 
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13. Unification—State Association Members; 
State Organizations 

The unification of the architectural profession is 
substantially complete. Today The Institute has 
more than 7,500 corporate members, 85 Chapters— 
31 of which are state-wide—6 State Organizations 
(under Chapter VI of the By-laws), and 8 State 
Association members. 

Much of the credit for this growth in membership 
and organization is due to the State Association 
members, their recognition of its need, and their 
willingness to assume a new role in the affairs of 
The Institute by becoming State Organizations. 
As agreed at the 1946 Convention, the State Asso- 
ciation membership class will be discontinued as 
of January 1, 1949. Of the now remaining State 
Association members, representing Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, Texas, and Wisconsin, those of Michigan, 
Missouri and Texas are in active process of becom- 
ing State Organizations. 

The New York State Association of Architects, 
following a cordial and special invitation from The 
Board, is considering procedure under which it may 
become a State Organization. 

It should be remembered that State Organizations 
(under Chapter VI of the By-laws) constitute in- 
fluential bodies which function in their respective 
states on behalf of the architectural profession. 
Each is entitled to send a delegate to the conventions 
of The Institute, and to carry on through their own 
chapters, or subdivisions, and through their own 
individual members those functions which have been 
exercised so ably by the outgoing State Association 
members. The Board expresses its great apprecia- 
tion to the State Association members, as individual 
groups and as a class, for their wisdom, vision, and 
devotion to the best interest of a unified architectural 
profession. It hopes that by the time of the Con- 
vention of 1949 it can report that all of the remain- 
ing State Association members have become State 
Organizations of the A.I.A. 

The Board also expresses its appreciation to the 
State Association Director, Branson V. Gamber, 
whose term will discontinue automatically on Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. Mr. Gamber will continue to serve 
as a member of The Board until that date, and this 
opportunity is taken to say that he has been a worthy 
successor of Matt Del Gaudio, a compliment indeed, 
in representing the State Association members on 


The Board of The Institute. 
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14. New Chapters and State Organizations 


The Board takes this opportunity to extend a 
most cordial welcome to six new chapters chartered 
since the Convention of 1947, namely: 

The Daytona Beach and Palm Beach Chapters 
in Florida; the East Bay Chapter in California; the 
Minnesota, and New Hampshire Chapters; and the 
Vermont Association of Architects, a Chapter of the 
A.I.A. All are organized and ably functioning in 
their respective territories. 

At its recent meeting, The Board approved 
petitions for charters for additional chapters in 
Duluth and Pasadena, and their charters will be 
issued to them effective upon the close of this Con- 
vention. 

The Board also extends an appreciative and cordial 
welcome to two new State Organizations, which 
received charters since the last Convention, namely 
—the Louisiana Architects Association and the 
Minnesota Society of Architects. 


15. Student Associates 


The number of Student Associate members is 
increasing rapidly. “The chapters are urged to en- 
courage affiliation of students with the chapter 
wherever a school of architecture is located in 
chapter territory, in order that the A.I.A. may more 
rapidly repair its delinquency in the matter of 
student associations as compared with other 
national organizations such as A.S.C.E. and A.S.- 
M.E. The Institute should look forward to the 
organization of distinct student chapters, affiliated 
as a group, rather than as individuals, with the 
corporate-member chapter having jurisdiction. 


16. By-law Amendments 


Someday The Institute may hold an Institute 
Convention at which no By-law amendments are pro- 
posed for adoption. That this ideal has gone with- 
out realization may mean that The Institute is 
constantly changing and must adapt its basic laws 
to modern conditions and the growth of the pro- 
fession. 

Notices appeared in the March and May, 1948 
issues of the BULLETIN, containing proposed amend- 
ments for adoption at this Convention. 

The Board at its annual meeting adopted a reso- 
lution withdrawing one of those amendments, 
namely, a proposed addition of Chapter VII, Article 
2, Section 2, paragraph (b) which read “and pro- 
vided further that every chapter functioning as a 
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state organization shall be entitled to elect and 
be represented at a meeting of The Institute by 
member delegates on a quota basis of its chapters 
or sections thereof.” 

The intent of this was to permit the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Architects, a Chapter of the A.I.A. 
to be represented at Institute conventions on the 
basis of its five component chapters—which formerly 
were chapters of The Institute. The Society is 
now considering a reorganization, to become a state 
organization of the A.I.A. 

At present there are thirty-one state-wide chap- 
ters, some of which have loosely organized branches 
Any or all of these might be 
said to be functioning as state organizations. ‘The 
proposed amendment, which now has. been with- 
drawn, might have caused confusion and discouraged 
the formation of state organizations under Chapter 
VI of the By-laws of The Institute. 

The Board now offers the remaining amendments 
concerning which notice appeared in the March 
BULLETIN, as follows: 


or subdivisions. 


Resolved, That the following amendments of the 
By-laws of The Institute be and hereby are adopted to 
become effective as indicated: 


To Become Effective Upon Expiration of Office of State 
Association Director, January 1, 1949— 


Chapter X. In Article 3—The Vice-President—change 
the title and references in the text from ‘The Vice-Presi- 
dent” to read “The First Vice-President.” 

Add a new Article 4 to read as follows: 

Article 4. The Second Vice-President 

“The Second Vice-President shall possess all the powers 
and shall perform all the duties of The First Vice-Presi- 
dent in the event of the absence of The First Vice-Presi- 
dent or of his disability, refusal, or failure to act, and 
shall perform the other duties that are properly assigned 
to him by The Board. 

Chapter VIII. In Article 1, Section 3—Officer-Di- 
rectors—Amend Section 3 to read: 

“The officer-directors shall be the officers of The In- 
stitute: The President, The First Vice-President, The 
Second Vice-President, The Secretary, and The Treas- 
urer.” 

Comment: The changes represented here are—change 
of title of present Vice-President and addition of office 
of Second Vice-President to insure that there will be 
fifteen members of The Board of Directors as required 
by the By-laws, Chapter VIII, Article 1, Section 1, para- 
graph (a) after January 1, 1949, at which time the of- 
fice of State Association Director is to be discontinued. 


To Become Effective Upon Adjournment of the 1948 
Convention.— 

Chapter I. In Article 1, 
paragraph (b)— 


Section 4—Organization— 
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Change the word “shall” to “may” so that this By-law 
provision will read as follows: 


“There may be a state organization chartered by The 
Board in each state.” 


Comment: This clarifies the intention of the present 
By-laws, making the issuance of charters to state organi- 
zations permissive rather than mandatory. 

Chapter III. In Article 1, Section 1—Qualifications 
for Fellowship—strike out the words “consecutive” and 
“Immediately” so that this section will read as follows: 


“A corporate member may be advanced to a fellowship 
if he is in good standing in The Institute at the time 
of his nomination for advancement and has been so for 
not less than ten years prior to his nomination and if 
he has notably contributed to the adyancement of the 
profession of architecture in design or in the science of 
construction or by literature or educational service or by 
service to The Institute or any of its component organi- 
zations, or by public service.” 


Comment: The deletion of the words “consecutive” and 
“immediately” will ease the conditions under which a 
fellowship may be granted in cases where the strict ap- 
plication thereof would prevent the award of fellowships 
to members otherwise highly qualified for advancement. 


17. “Roster” Program 


At the 1947 Convention held in Grand Rapids it 
was decided that the ‘Register of Architects for 
Federal Public Works’ would be abandoned, but 
that the “Architects Roster” would continue, with 
the proviso that all returned questionnaires would 
be held in abeyance at The Octagon pending action 
by the 1948 Convention. Under the revised ‘‘Archi- 
tects Roster” Program, there have been received 
approximately 860 questionnaires, covering approxi- 
mately 1,200 individuals. These questionnaires 
were executed in all good faith by the firms and 
architects concerned, and in many cases with the 
hope that the execution of the questionnaire would 
lead to consideration of the firm and individual. 
Holding executed questionnaires inviclate in the 
files of The Octagon is a disposition of questionable 
value. 

It is the opinion of The Board, that if the pro- 
fession were to take advantage of the questionnaires 
and keep the information on those questionnaires up 
to date, a valuable running record of the experience 
of the profession would thereby be compiled. In 
view of the cost to The Institute of operating a 
“Roster” Program, The Board wishes to be assured 
of the interest of the profession, The following reso- 
lutions are offered for adoption: 


Resolved, That the “Architects Roster” Program, as 
such, be continued, and that the executed questionnaires 
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be made available to Federal Agencies upon request; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Committees of Review provided for 
by previous Convention actions for the listing of architects 
qualified to perform public work be discontinued. 


18. Veterans’ Hospitals 

Upon its establishment after World War I, the 
Veterans Administration took upon itself to furnish 
within its own Administration the architectural 
services for veterans’ hospitals. This bureaucratic 
policy prevailed until the close of World War II 
when, largely through the efforts of the American 
Institute of Architects, the design of the 1947 pro- 
gram of the Veterans Administration was turned 
over by the V.A., through the Corps of Engineers, 
to architects in private practice. This program 
consisted of some 76 individual projects and con- 
stitutes the majority of the total post World War 
II hospital programs. 

The architects entrusted with these commissions 
brought the design of veterans’ hospitals to a point 
which may be cited as the last word in hospital 
planning. Despite this magnificent demonstration 
of the ability of the architects in private practice, it 
now appears that the Veterans Administration in- 
tends to pursue a policy of having the design work 
for the 1948 program executed within the Admin- 
istration by its own design staff. The 1948 pro- 
gram consists of some 14 individual projects. 

The stated reasons by the Veterans Administra- 
tion for its return to bureaucratic procedure have 
failed to convince the A.I.A. that the Administra- 
tion is justified in its present position. 

The situation has been of serious concern to The 
American Institute of Architects which, through its 
committees and representatives, is taking every 
appropriate means, consistent with its position and 
high professional standing, to insure that Federal 
agencies confine themselves to their proper roles of 
programming, contact work, and maintenance; and 
that professional service be furnished by private 
practitioners. 

It is too early to predict the outcome of the 
current efforts of the A.I.A. with respect to the 
1948 program. Representatives at The Institute 
have conferred with the Administrator of the Vet- 
erans Administration and others in Washington and 
have carried the case of the private architect to the 
appropriate committees of the House and Senate 
of the United States Congress. The Institute can- 
not guarantee results. It can and does assure the 
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membership that it will not cease in its efforts until 
the situation is satisfactorily resolved. 


19, Committee on Small Public Works 


The Board has created the Committee on Small 
Public Works. This is a committee of younger 
members of The Institute, who are charged with 
exploring with the appropriate Federal agencies the 
possibility of engaging the younger practitioners 
and the smaller offices on such portions of any public 
works program as may be appropriate for those 
offices. 

This committee has held an organization meeting 
in Washington, at which time it met with the Com- 
missioner of the Public Buildings Administration of 
the Federal Works Agency, and with the Assistant 
Administrator of the Federal Works Agency, and 
with the Supervising Architect of the Public Build- 
ings Administration. 

It is again felt by The Board that here another 
significant forward step has been made, in that 
the creation and activity of the committee will serve 
to acquaint the Federal agencies with the wealth of 
architectural ability that lies within the profession. 
The committee is small in number, as experience 
has indicated the difficulties of accomplishing ob- 
jectives through the medium of over-size commit- 
tees. In setting up the committee, the major geo- 
graphic areas of the United States were considered. 

The task confronting this committee is formi- 
dable and time-consuming. A thorough exploration 
of the field must be made, and then recommenda- 
tions and a plan of activity will be inaugurated, 
based on those findings. "The Board is confident 
that the work and success of this committee will be 
of great interest to the younger members of the 
profession. 


20. Fees 


One of the most active of the A.I.A. committees 
is the Committee on Fees, under the Chairmanship 
of Clarence Litchfield of New York. This com- 
mittee has made an exhaustive study of fee schedules 
and fee problems throughout the United States of 
concern to the profession. The information com- 
piled by this Committee on Fees will be distributed 
to all component organizations of the A.I.A. and the 
legal aspects of establishing schedules of fees will 
be called to their attention. 

Through its studies, the Committee on Fees has 
reached the conclusion that fees on a percentage 
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basis are losing in favor, and that the maintenance 
by The Institute of any reference to a fixed percent- 
age is rapidly becoming obsolete. The Committee 
on Fees will continue some of its studies jointly 
with the Committee on Contract Documents for 
definite recommendations to the 1949 Convention. 

Representatives of the Committee on Fees and 
the Department of Public and Professional Re- 
lations have met with representatives of the House 
Committee on Public Works of the United States 
Congress, in order to clarify for this important 
Congressional Committee the much misunderstood 
question of architects’ fees. 


21. Housing Criteria 


The committee on Housing Criteria established 
within the past year has found its first task one 
of research, namely, to compile and digest existing 
housing criteria. "The Committee found that this 
country and the profession suffer from a plethora 
of criteria. It, therefore, is not inclined to add to 
this over-abundance, but rather to evaluate existing 
criteria and support that which in its opinion should 
be supported. 

The committee intends to circularize the chapters 
to obtain data and other information, and to ask 
the assistance of the chapters in setting up local 
exhibitions on housing accomplishments. The com- 
mittee will also confer with appropriate Federal 
officials to the end that insofar as possible Federal 
housing criteria be modernized. 


22. Building Codes 


The Board directs the attention of the membership 
to the work of The Institute’s Committee on Build- 
ing Codes. ‘This Committee has prepared specific 
recommendations for a program to be carried on in 
each state, the general objective being uniformity 
within the states, as a prerequisite to possible eventual 
national uniformity. The program does not con- 
template the writing of further codes, but is con- 
cerned primarily with the distinction between 
legislative statutes and non-legislative regulations. 

An advisory member of this Committee has been 
appointed, or will be appointed, in every state and 
territory. The chapters are urged to aid this 
representative in the advancement of a program in 
each state, in collaboration with engineers, con- 
tractors, and labor organizations, as necessary. The 
Chairman, Professor Walter C. Voss, and the Di- 
rector of the Department of Education and Research 
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will supply information and useful documentation. 

It is recommended that local activities in code 
writing and revision be reported to the state repre- 
sentative and the Committee Chairman, in order 
that they may offer possible assistance. 


23. Modular Coordination 


The adoption of the 4inch module for building 
materials and units has been sponsored and stimu- 
lated by the A.I.A. in collaboration with other 
national organizations for the past nine years. Con- 
siderable progress has been made up to this time. 

The Board recommends that all members of The 
Institute make a conscientious effort to adopt this 
system in their designing and detailing in order that 
benefits and economies inherent in the system may 
be more quickly realized by the building industry, 
as an aid in the lowering of construction costs. 


24. Building Costs 


The potentialities for almost limitless construction 
activity exist in this country, impeded only by build- 
ing costs. 

It is noted that building costs participate in short- 
age of buildings of all major types, most serious 
in housing and school buildings. An estimated in- 
crease of thirty million in population, by 1975, will 
provide a steadily increasing demand for all kinds 
of building facilities. 

These demands will not be met unless construc- 
tion costs are reduced by continued application of 
new principles in design and construction, includ- 
ing modular coordination, mass production tech- 
niques, simplified planning, increasing efficiencies in 
production and building operations. 

It is noted that building costs participate in the 
general inflationary trend over which the architec- 
ural profession and the building industry have little 
control. 

Also, the public demand for more and better 
mechanical equipment adds to total cost of build- 
ing, counteracting economies in general construction. 

The Board of Directors shares the concern of 
many of the members regarding the profession’s 
responsibilities in this matter. “The Institute will 
continue to expand its investigations in the various 
elements of the problem. The Board will attempt 
to. arrange a conference of representative groups 
for the purpose of trying to counteract the present 
inflationary trend which is causing many building 
projects to be laid aside. 
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The Board will be glad to have the opinion of 
the delegates concerning this or any other procedure 
which might aid in reducing construction costs. 


25. Product Literature Competition 


As an approved activity for collaboration between 
The Institute and The Producers’ Council, the 
Product Literature Competition is being conducted 
during 1948. Announcements of this Competition 
were published in the January, 1948 and March, 
1948 BULLETINS, pages 18 and 42, respectively. It 
should be emphasized that the submissions are to be 
by architects and not by manufacturers or advertis- 
ing agencies. Members are urged to submit or report 
to their Chapter representatives, for collaboration 
with the Department of Education and Research, 
the best product literature received during the year, 
of any type excepting periodical page advertising. 
The cooperation of the entire membership is essential 
in order that the material to be judged early in 
1949 may be really representative of what archi- 
tects prefer in the way of manufacturers’ literature. 
Names of Chapter representatives were published 
in the January, 1948 issue of the BULLETIN, page 40. 


26. National Joint Cooperative Committee of 
The American Institute of Architects and 
The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc. 

A National Joint Cooperative Committee of the 
A.I.A. and the A.G.C. has been established under 
the Joint Chairmanship of James R. Edmunds, Jr., 
of the A.I.A., and Walter Couse of the A.G.C. 

This committee has held an organization meet- 
ing in Washington, at which questions of mutual 
interest to the two organizations were discussed. 
The Board of Directors of the two organizations 
feel that this National Joint Committee is a sig- 
nificant step in advancing the welfare of the in- 
dustry by affording a ready means of discussing and 
settling problems of mutual interest of two im- 
portant segments of the Construction Industry. 
As some of the items brought to the attention of the 
National Joint Committee concerned contract docu- 
ments, the National Joint Committee will refer 
these and other similar items to the appropriate 
Committees on Contract Documents within each 
organization. 


27. Educational Programs 


The Board of Directors, the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and the Department of Education and Re- 
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search are emphasizing the fact that the education 
of architects is a continuous, life-long process. 

The popularity of the 1947 seminars, held in 
advance of the Convention, resulted in the incor- 
poration of the 1948 seminars in the main Conven- 
tion program. The educational features of national 
conventions have thus been more highly developed 
than any previous endeavors of this type. The 
seminars have stimulated a considerable number of 
regional, state, and local seminars and conferences 
which have also been pronounced successful and 
worthwhile. 

The Board recommends that each chapter place 
stronger emphasis upon programs and activities of 
an educational character and that they utilize the 
services and talents of the schools of architecture and 
the national and local resources of other professional 
societies. It is also recommended that, wherever 
possible, collaboration with the local units of The 
Producers’ Council and the Associated General Con- 
tractors be initiated or continued as a part of the 
chapters’ educational program. 


28. Service to Members on Construction and 


Specifications 

There are occasional urgent requests that The 
Institute provide a testing, approving, and _ label- 
ing service for building materials and equipment. 
These requests are apparently made without full 
realization of the tremendous scope and attendant 
difficulties of such an enterprise which, to be reliable 
and effective, would have to duplicate the com- 
bined services and facilities of numerous govern- 
mental and private agencies, such as the Bureau of 
Standards, the Forest Products Laboratory, etc. 

The Department of Education and Research 
has studied the service rendered by the American 
Medical Association to its members. This organ- 
ization provides a staff of twenty-five professional, 
technical and non-technical personnel and a con- 
tinuously active voluntary reviewing committee 
of eighteen physicians, plus a budget of $125,000 
per year to review, test, and certify only new and 
unofficial remedies until they are accepted for the 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 

In response to requests for this general type 
of service to architects, the Department of Educa- 
tion and Research, with the approval of The Execu- 
tive Committee of The Board, has proposed a type 
of service not provided elsewhere. This plan was 
announced in the September, 1947 BULLETIN under 
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the title “Proposed Clinic Service on Construction 
and Specifications.” The proposal is essentially 
an amplification of services by the former Depart- 
ment of Technical Services, and now available in the 
Department of Education and Research. The 
essentials of the procedure would be the receiving 
of confidential reports from members regarding 
unsatisfactory performance of materials. The De- 
partment would attempt to determine the cause of 
the difficulty, utilizing the services of technical 
specialists of appropriate agencies, including those 
of the trade association or individual manufacturerer 
whose product is involved. A complete report 
would be rendered to the interested parties and a 
summary of important cases, with architects’ and 
manufacturers’ names deleted, would be published 
in the BULLETIN. 

The Department has received no response what- 
ever to this published offer. 

It would be in line with the stated objectives of 
the A.I.A. to advance the scientific and technical 
abilities of the profession by a sharing of experi- 
ences in the manner proposed. If service of this 
type is desired, it will depend upon participation and 
cooperation of members of the profession. The 
present staff is prepared to render the proposed 
service. [he Board will consider enlargement of 
the service as may be indicated by the response. 


29. Consultants in the Architectural Profession 


The Board directs the attention of the mem- 
bership to the increasing tendency of non-architec- 
tural specialists from other groups and professions, 
related to certain building types, to encroach upon 
the jurisdiction of the architectural profession. This 
is particularly observable in the fields of hospitals, 
schools, and churches. 

While recognizing the right of clients to retain 
specialists from other groups, and also recognizing 
the potential advantage to the client and the archi- 
tect in the early analysis and clarification of the pro- 
gram, it is suggested that the distinction be 
emphasized between the programming and the de- 
signing phases. 

Continuation of the present trends may eventually 
cause the architectural profession to follow the 
example of the medical profession in recognizing 
specialization, coupled with definite procedures for 
the utilization of architects of specialized experience 
as consultants, thus properly keeping this type of 
service within the profession. This development 
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will entail more rigid adherence to ethical principles 
in the recognition of the responsibilities of the archi- 
tect who recommends the retaining of an architec- 
tural consultant. The present situation also requires 
watchfulness on the part of the entire profession 
for violation of architectural registration laws in 
respect to the manner and extent of service rendered 
by non-architectural consultants, as well as their 
methods of solicitation of employment. 


30. Guides to Important Buildings 


The Board suggests, as a chapter activity, the 
preparation of concise directories with maps covering 
important and interesting examples of architecture 
in the chapter territory. Such a guide would be 
a valuable and welcome aid to visiting architects 
and other tourists. Distributed by hotels, auto- 
mobile associations, public schools, etc., they would 
aid in public education and appreciation of archi- 
tecture. Incidentally, they would enhance the 
public relations of the profession. The selection of 
examples could be based on the Historic American 
Buildings Survey lists, both measured and un- 
measured, supplemented by selected works of in- 
tervening and contemporary periods. ‘The assistance 
of the schools of architecture, museums, and _his- 
torical societies could be invoked. Architects would 
find such a guide a most convenient answer to the 
perennial question, ‘““What should I see in your 
city?” 


31. Urban Planning and Housing 


The Committee on Urban Planning, under the 
chairmanship of Louis Justement, has prepared a sug- 
gested Housing Policy for the Institute. The 
report of the committee consists of the following 
parts: 


I. A Statement of Objectives. 
II. A Statement of Policy. 
III. A Program for Immediate Action. 
IV. A Long-range Housing Program. 


Parts I and II were published in full in the May, 
1948 issue of the BULLETIN, and were adopted 
by The Board at its meeting on June 19, 1948. 
Part III was approved by The Board at its semi- 
annual meeting in December, 1947, and was sub- 
sequently published in full in the JouRNAL for Jan- 
uary, 1948, under the heading “An Emergency 
Housing Program—A Statement by The Board 
of Directors, A.I.A..” 
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Parts I, II, and III, therefore, now constitute 
the official housing policy of The Institute and as 
such they are considered to supersede any previous 
actions of The Board or Conventions on matters 
relating to this subject. (See page 26 hereof) 


Part IV, in preliminary form, has been circulated 
to local chapter committees for study and comment. 
Upon receipt of chapter reactions, this portion of 
the report will be re-edited and submitted to The 
Board for adoption. 


32. International Relations 


The A.I.A. has considerably increased its active 
interest in international architectural affairs, and 
is participating in international and Pan American 
congresses and meetings. The guiding forces in this 
endeavor are two distinguished members of The 
Institute, who have long been identified with the 
international interests of the architectural profes- 
sion—Julian C. Levi, F.A.I.A., and Ralph Walker, 
F.A.1.A. 


Mr. Levi headed the United States Delegation 
to the Pan American Architectural Congress held 
in Lima, Peru. Mr. Walker is heading the A.I.A. 
Delegation to the Ist Congress of the International 
Union of Architects being held in Lausanne, Switz- 
erland, at the present time. He is accompanied by 
Mr. Levi and other members of The Institute. 
Through the efforts of these members, and through 
the continuing cooperative work of the Department 
of Public and Professional Relations with the De- 
partment of State and other Federal agencies, the 
participation of the A.I.A. in the international 
scene is kept active. 

In view of national and international trends, 
The Board feels it is fitting for The Institute to be 
not only identified with, but to lead in the con- 
sideration of, matters of architectural interest in the 
international field. 


33. Conventions of 1949 and 1950 


The 1949 Convention will be held in Houston, 
Texas, in the early spring, probably with the post- 
convention tour to Mexico City. The program and 
the arrangements are in process of development, 
and full information will be sent to the membership 
in due course. 

The 1950 Convention will be held in Washington, 
D. C., to coincide with the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of Washington. ‘The tentative dates 
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are May 10, 11, 12, 13. Full development of the 
program remains for the future. 

Originally it was contemplated to combine with 
this Convention an International Congress of Archi- 
tects and an international architectural exhibition. 
Unsettled world conditions may lead to the post- 
ponement of those two features until later. 


34. Appreciation of the Committees of The Institute 
There are forty Institute committees, classed as 
administrative, standing or special. The personnel 
and duties of these committees are published to 
the membership each year in the BULLETIN—as soon 
as the many new appointments can be completed. 
It is important that the membership should not 
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lose sight of the contribution made through the 
voluntary services of committee members and chair- 
men. Without that contribution, so unselfishly 
given and representing the time and talents of many 
able architects, many of the objectives of The Insti- 
tute and much of its current work would not be 
accomplished. 
The following resolution is offered: 


Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects, 
in convention assembled, expresses its sincere apprecia- 
tion to the administrative, standing, and special Board 
committees of The Institute—in recognition of the splen- 
did contribution made by the chairmen and members 
of those committees in serving the best interests of the 
architectural profession and the public. 
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The Treasurer’s Report 


To Tue EicutietH ConvENTION—THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


June 22, 23, 24 anp 25, 1948—Satr Lake Crry, Uran 


Various tables have been omitted ran this public printing of The Treasurer’s report, Parts I and II. 


Copies of the report in full, as submitted to the 1948 Convention, will be sent upon request. 


PART I—THE GENERAL FUND 


It is gratifying to The Treasurer to report to 
this Convention that the finances of The Institute 
are in excellent condition—with reference to the 
entire year 1947 and the first half of 1948. 

A review of the fiscal year 1947 is submitted to 
the Convention in this report, which is in two parts: 

Part I relates to The General Fund operations 
for 1947. 

Part II relates to The Special Funds operations 
for 1947, 

The annual audit of The Treasurer’s books and 
records at The Octagon has been made by Henry S. 

Owens and Company, Certified Public Accountants ; 
and the biennial appraisal of the assets comprising 
furniture, fixtures, and office equipment, and cover- 
ing by reference the appraisal of the realty by 
Thomas J. Owen and Son, made in 1944, has been 
made by the American Appraisal Company. Both 
audit and appraisal are available for inspection by 
members of The Institute. 


1, Assets and Liabilities 


The condition of The General Fund of The 
Institute at the close of December 31, 1947, is 
shown on the balance sheet in Table I, which is 
briefed as follows: 


The General Fund Assets were 


Current Assets: Cash....... $16,744.26 
Cash due from Special In- 
vestment Account....... 785.19 
Un vVentOriesie saree valent o's 19 ,274.0 
Accounts Receivable...... 3,717.10 $40,520.64 
Fixed Assets: Real Property. 458,900.00 
Furniture and Fixtures.... 38, 226.05 
Press Photographs and 
Negatives. . 1,000.00 
Expenses allocated ¢ to the 
Octagon as Historic 
Monument Bisons AOD Crees 210.87 498 ,336.92 
Total General Fund Assets......... $538 ,857.56 


For Part II, The Special Funds—see page 21. 
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The General Fund Liabilities were 
Accounts bayable marry eee ner: $ 4,480.59 


Deferred credits and special reserves...... 23 ,871.09 
Surplus from previous years represented in 
CurrenG@Assets a4. are ee ee 12 ,168.96 
Capital surplus invested in fixed assets.... 498,336.92 
Total General Fund Liabilities........ $538 ,857.56 


2. Net Worth—Inventories 


The net worth exclusive of Special Funds ($12,- 
168.96 plus $498,336.92 noted above) is $510,505.- 
88 as compared with $504,747.92 a year ago. An 
increase of $9,157.96, in furniture and fixtures, as 
appraised by The American Appraisal Company, 
and a reduction of $3,400.00, as a reserve for de- 
preciation on the Administration Building, shows 
a net increase of $5,757.96 in assets for 1947, 


3. The General Fund—General Operations 
As shown in Table 2: 


Total Income.. . $223 ,613.83 
Total Outgo.. 


se ; . 204,199.27 
Excess of income over “expenses: 
Actual on 1947 operations............ $ 19,414.56 
Appropriations brought forward from 
1946 15,000.00 


Pe er ee 


INethoperating surplus.) ae $ 34,414.56 


For comparison the income and expenditures 
for general purposes, for the year 1947 and the 
four preceding years are shown in Table A which 
follows: 


TABLE A 
(exclusive of Fund transfers) 

General Fund 

a , 

Parsoies 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Income $125,981.15 $142,344.19 $151,040.89 $179,389.14 $223,613.83 
Meee 106,463.31 124,020.79 133,157.93 165,339.01 204,199.27 
Gross 

Gai 


Loss... (G)$19,517.84 (G)$18,323.40 (G)$17,882.96 (G)$14,050.13 (G)$19,414.56 
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A synopsis of the principal items of income for 
1947 and the four preceding years is shown in 
Table B which follows: 


TABLE B 


Gross Income from 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Members Dues and 


Meas itr Fae ot $58,224.742 $68,754.14? $73,885.973 $94,094.29 $119,856.81 
Saleof Documents.. 8,061.77 10,970.36 24,576.58 41,558.21 51,993.74 
‘Phevournalimnn cc. keds 10,390.52 20,259.73 17,889.67 18,749.49 
Producers’ Council.. 4,100.00 5,000.00 .......... 2,000.00 4,000.002 
Rents... .cosccccce 13,800.00 12,825.00 12,875.00 13,500.00 13,725.00 
Convention Tickets. 2,745.09 .......... 472.00 4,933.11 7,092.00 
War Chest Gifts.... 34,992.58 24,737.75 14,037.91 664.88" 2285 cs5% 
Other Sources...... 4,056.97 9,666.42 4,933.70 5,248.98 8,196.79 

Motalemeces ce $125,981.15 $142,344.19 $151,040.89 $179,389.14 $223,613.83 
Cash forwarded 

from previous 

WOSTS ow gana emcee 1,603.85 11,121.69 24,445.09 15,000.00 15,000.00 
Total Gross In- 

COMO. 2 Aen: $127,585.00 $153,465.88 $175,485.98 $194,389.14 $238,613.83 


1 For services in 1946 and 1947. 

2 Includes admission fees, 5 per cent of annual dues and defaulted dues normally 
placed in General Reserve. 3 

8 Includes 5 per cent of annual dues and defaulted dues normally placed in 
General Reserve. 


The principal items of expenditures for 1947 
and the four preceding years are shown in Table C 
which follows: 


TABLE C 
Expenditures for 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Meetings........... $15,442.98 $12,573.43 $15,441.14 $24,643.47 $32,465.87 
Documents and 

Books# i) .sseee 9,968.78 7,592.02 17,484.453 22,221.62 32,306.38 
Tho JVournal-s asec Buuesen fee 17,935.16 17,999.41 20,472.01 23,593.34 
Education and 

Research!........ 7,789.29 8,406.41 10,204.58 13,287.82 33,768.86 
Public and Profes- 

sional Relations.. 10,761.83 10,799.84 13,373.03 28,584.92 28,450.19 
Public Relations 

Counsele onsen Askaeetoy eee 5,054.21 5,551.61 4,873.05 
Recruiting and Field 

Secretary........ 5,332.05 10,817.39 5,332.05 7,407.23 11,582.17 
Committees........ 8,664.35  1,634.412 5,649.832 9,098.90? ......... 5 
Net General Ad- 

ministration...... 22,376.36 27,125.07 27,623.47 28,987.41 30,886.68 


1 Formerly Technical Services. 

2 After portion paid by Special Funds. 

3 Includes expense of publishing Membership Directory and Handbook. 
4 Formerly Washington Representative. 

5 Committees now under respective departments. 


4. The General Fund—Prescribed Operations 
As shown in detail in Table 3. 


The money received by The General Fund 
from the Special Funds for disbursements for 
prescribed purposes in 1947 was $21,827.51 and was 


used for the following purposes: 


Wdlicationallaseniee sere ae 
Other thanjeducational..,.0.4 seve 
General Administration of capital of Funds 

and expenses of committee in charge... .. 


ehOtal sacehr eee ear 


seiner PLZ ee OsoO 
IRIS (A 


7,192.00 
hoe Stl eo 7eet 
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5. Outcome for 1947 


There are three tables at the end of this report, 
namely, Table 1—Balance Sheet ; Table 2—General 
Purposes; and Table 3—Prescribed Purposes. 

These summarize all financial operations for 1947 
relating to The General Fund. ‘Table 4 shows 
membership changes during 1947. 

The Treasurer calls attention to the following 
items: 


The excess income over expenditures (surplus) 
for the year 1947 was $34,414.56. It should be 
noted, however, that $15,000.00 of this amount had 
been carried over to the 1947 budget from 1946 
operations and is responsible to that extent for the 
surplus at the end of 1947. ‘Therefore, the operat- 
ing gain for the year 1947, after deducting the 
amount carried forward from 1946 ($15,000) 
was $19,414.56. By order of The Board, the total 
excess of income over expenditures (surplus) for 


1947 ($34,414.56) was allocated as follows: 


To. Emergency, Loan, Pundi-=2. $15,000.00 


‘or (General) Reserve.) Bunda. ee 4,414.56 

To General Fund for 
1948 budget appropriations.......................--+-- 15,000.00 
$34,414.56 


As a result of these gains the capital of the Emer- 
gency Loan Fund, as of December 31, 1947, was 
brought up to $50,000.00; the capital of the General 
Reserve Fund up to $49,415.20. 


While all of this is gratifying, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that costs of doing business were 
greater in 1947 than in 1946, and that such costs 
are rising in proportion to the inflation which now 
marks our national economy. In the opinion of The 
Treasurer, it is sound policy to put aside, each 
year, the surplus into reserve accounts against the 
rainy day which is inevitable. It is equally impor- 
tant that expenditures in normal or prosperous years 
should be held down to the point where some sur- 
plus will exist at the close of the year’s business. 
The Treasurer is therefore pleased with the records 
of the last few years which have seen a steady 
growth in our reserve funds. 


6. The Journal 


The total income received by The Institute from 
Journal operations in 1947 was $18,749.49. The 
total expenses of the Journal amounted to $23,- 


593.34, which shows a net loss of $4,843.85 for 
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the year. The Journal was not established as a 
money-making enterprise but it is the feeling of 
The Treasurer that its income from advertisements 
can be increased to a point where total income will 
equal total expenditures. The Officers and The 
Board, in consultation with the Editor of the 
Journal, Henry Saylor, are making continuing ef- 
forts in this direction and the support of the mem- 
bership by encouraging advertisers to use the pages 
of the Journal is solicited. 


7. Membership 


A summary of membership changes for the year 
1947 appears in Table 4 of this report. During 
the past year there were 925 elections and readmis- 
sions to corporate membership in The Institute and 
only 149 memberships were lost through resignations, 
deaths, or terminations—leaving a net gain of 776 
members for 1947. 

The corporate membership of The Institute on 
January 1, 1947 was 6,465; on January 1, 1948 it 
was 7,241. On June 11, 1948 it was 7,572. From 
the beginning of the current year to June 11th 
404 new members have been admitted. 

All of this shows a satisfactory gain which means 
that unification of the architectural profession has 
become an actuality and that The Institute now 
Tepresents a substantial majority of the practicing 
architects in the United States. 


8. Members Emeriti 


These are members who have been exempted by 
action of The Board from the payment of annual 
dues, but otherwise retain all of the privileges of 
active members. Such exemptions are granted upon 
reaching the age of seventy or upon physical dis- 
ability after fifteen successive years of membership. 
‘The total number of this class at the end of 1947 
~was 138. 


9, Dues in Special Cases 
On January 1, 1948 The Board discontinued 


‘waiving the dues of those members in military serv- 
‘ice, with the provision that exceptions might be 
‘made in unusual cases and upon recommendations 
of the chapters of the individuals concerned. 

As in 1947, The Board directed that state 
association members and state organizations pay 
nominal dues in 1948; namely, $10.00 a year. This 
is good procedure in view of the termination of 
the state association membership class on January 
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1, 1949. It also shows The Board’s desire to en- 
courage the chapters, in states which have more 
than one chapter, to form state organizations under 
Chapter VI of the By-laws of The Institute. 


Terminations and Suspensions 


Memberships terminated as of December 31, 


U4 7 ce ZO NEMDETS NO vill tee ee eee $ 830.00 
Memberships suspended as of December 31, 
1947.-= LOSemembers, Owilen ee eee 1,986.75 


10. Equalization of Delegates’ Expenses 


In The Treasurer’s report to the 1947 Conven- 
tion there was a review of methods which had been 
used in former years for equalizing delegates’ ex- 
penses. “That Convention approved the principle 
and left the details in the hands of The Board and 
The Treasurer. 


At the December 1947 meeting of The Board, 
The Treasurer submitted a plan under which a 
direct appropriation would be made by The Institute, 
without assessments upon the chapters, for the pur- 
pose of aiding all chapters, except those very close 
to the convention city, to send at least one delegate 
to the convention. ‘The Board gave its approval, 
and details of the plan were published in full in 
the January and May Bulletins for 1948. The 
Institute’s appropriation for 1948 on this account 
amounts to $3,500.00. It is recognized that this 
contribution is a small amount compared to the total 
travel expense of all delegates. It is, however, a 
step in the right direction, and sets a pattern 
which it is hoped will encourage more chapters to 
accept greater responsibility for the travel cost of 
their delegates. 


11. The Octagon Property 


In its report to this Convention The Board will 
have something to say about the present and the 
future of The Octagon property. “That property 
originally consisted of the large plot at the corner 
of New York Avenue and Eighteenth Street, North- 
west, in Washington, D. C. It is now in the very 
heart of the executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment. It was increased some years ago by the pur- 
chase of two small adjoining lots on Eighteenth 
Street, now rented as a parking lot. 


In 1941 the property was improved by the erec- 
tion of the new Administration Building at an 
approximate cost of $170,000.00; paid for with 
funds raised by Past-President Daniel Everett Waid 
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during his lifetime in the approximate amount of 
$86,000.00, and supplemented by Mr. Waid in a 
gift of approximately the same amount in his will. 

As you know, the federal government took over 
the Administration Building when it was completed 
in 1941, near the beginning of World War II. The 
building was first occupied by an agency of the 
Department of State and is now occupied by the 
Inter-American Defense Board. A year ago it was 
anticipated that it would be returned to the posses- 
sion of The Institute on June 30, 1948. The 
Board found in December 1947 that it was not 
financially possible to vacate The Octagon, re- 
store and refurnish it appropriately as an historic 
monument, and move the staff and records into the 
Administration Building on July 1, 1948. ‘There- 
fore, the Government was requested to continue 
its lease of the new building for another year, end- 
ing June 30, 1949. 

The Treasurer desires to repeat the opinion ex- 
pressed to the 1947 Convention—that the normal 
income of The Institute will be inadequate for 
many years to support The Octagon and its out- 
buildings as an historic monument open to the 
public, like Mount Vernon and Monticello, and 
that when this is done there must be an assured 
separate annual income apart from dues with which 
to support it. Such a fund must be created through 
endowment or by other means. Pending its estab- 
lishment, and because The Octagon and its out- 
buildings are now in urgent need of certain exterior 
and interior repairs, The Treasurer recommended 
to The Board, and The Board has recommended 
to this Convention, that The Board be authorized 
to amend its own Rules to permit the use of the 
principal and income of the General Reserve Fund 
for any emergency or unusual expenditures which, 
in the opinion of The Board, are desirable to carry 
out plans and recommendations of Institute con- 
ventions, or of The Board itself, which are consist- 
ent with the objects of The Institute. Convention 
approval of this recommendation will put The 
Board in position to use both capital and income 
of the General Reserve Fund (capital on December 
31, 1947, $49,415.20; estimated net income, includ- 
ing transfers from The General Fund for 1948, 
$12,037.00) to pay immediately for emergency re- 
pairs to The Octagon and its outbuildings. 

The Treasurer hopes very much that the dele- 
gates will approve this proposal. 
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12. Policy of The Treasurer 


As was pointed out in my report to the Grand 
Rapids Convention, it is the policy of The Treasurer 
that The Institute should pay for the year’s work 
with the year’s income and that we should not take 
it for granted that each year will end with a sub- 
stantial surplus—to be carried forward to help pay 
for the next year’s work; nor should we rely upon 
a false theory that the current, relative prosperity 
of the architectural profession will last indefinitely. 

Suggestions have been made that the dues should 
be increased—in keeping with the times—to pay for 
new activities. The Treasurer does not believe any 
increase in annual dues is presently necessary. The 
enlarged membership of The Institute, resulting 
from unification, the efforts of the Field Secretary 
and the work of the staff at The Octagon, should 
bring sufficient annual income to keep pace with 
increasing needs. So far this has proved to be the 
case. 

A brief review may be of interest. Beginning 
in 1914 the annual dues of Fellows were $25.00 
and of members $20.00. In 1920 the dues of Fel- 
lows were reduced to $20.00—to make the dues 
equal for all. In 1926 all dues were raised to 
$25.00. During the depression period, 1931-1933, 
dues were reduced approximately two-thirds. In 
1934 and 1935 the dues were $15.00. In 1936 they 
were raised to $20.00, and in 1946 to $25.00— 
as at present. 

This is without reference to graduated dues for 
new members which are now on the basis of $5.00 
for the first year; $10.00 for the second year; $15.00 
for the third year; $20.00 for the fourth year; 
and thereafter the same as for corporate members 
generally. 

Since the reorganization of The Institute in 1946 
the staff at The Octagon has been substantially in- 
creased through the establishment of new depart- 
ments to provide the service which The Institute 
now renders to its members, to the profession at 
large, and to the public. There is a proper limit 
for any professional society on what it should do or 
attempt to do for its individual members. Not to 
recognize that limit would require unlimited funds, 
while ultimately leading to disintegration. 

The corporate member does not expect The In- 
stitute to aid him in getting commissions, or to 
enforce his contracts, or to make special pleadings 
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in his behalf. He does expect it to maintain stand- 
ards of ethical conduct for the guidance of its mem- 
bers, to make available to them general informa- 
tion for the improvement of their practice as archi- 
tects, to safeguard their impersonal interests with 
the legislative and executive branches of the federal 
government, and to promote the general welfare of 
the architectural profession. 

These things The Institute is now doing through 
its Officers and Board, its many able committees, 
the staff at The Octagon, and the publications and 
documents which it issues. 


13. Conclusion 


The budget for The General Fund for the year 
1948, now in effect, anticipates a total income of 


nearly $255,000 (including $15,000 carried forward 
from 1947) all of which has been appropriated to 
finance the expanded program under which we are 
operating. This leaves no surplus for the undertak- 
ing of new ventures. 

The Treasurer, not only for himself but for all 
of the members of The Board, again acknowledges 
the support which the members of The Institute 
are so whole-heartedly giving, directly and through 
the chapters, to the work of our national profes- 
sional society. Without that support the program 
and the objectives of The American Institute of 
Architects would fall far short of accomplishment. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES F. CELLARIUS 
Treasurer. 


TABLE 4—CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP—1947 


Number 
Deceased 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 


Corporate Memberships: 


Totals 


State Association Members and State 
Organizations 


Totals 


| Institute Honorary Memberships: 


Honorary Members ........... 
Honorary Corresponding Mem- 


Number 
Resigned 
or Merged 


Number 

Members . 
advanced to 
Fellowship 


Number 
terminated 
for default 
or for cause 


Number 
admitted 


Number 
re-ad mitted 


Total on 
January 1, 
1948 
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The Treasurer’s Report 


To Tue E1cuHrietH CoNvENTION—THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


JuNeE 22, 23, 24 anp 25, 1948—Sattr Lake Crry, Urau 


PART II—THE SPECIAL FUNDS 


The report on The General Fund operations for 
1947 appears as Part I hereof. 

The Treasurer submits this report—Part II— 
on the financial operations of The Special Funds 
of The Institute during 1947 and on their financial 
condition at the close of that year. 

The annual audit of The Treasurer’s books and 
records at The Octagon has been made by Henry S. 
Owens and Company, Certified Public Accountants, 
and is available for inspection by members of The 
Institute. 

The condition of The Special Funds at the close 
of December 31, 1947, is shown on the balance 
sheet (see Table 5), and is epitomized as follows: 


1. The Special Funds—Financial Condition 
As shown in detail in Table 5. 


The Special Fund Assets were 


Cash and Accumulated Income......... 
INotesmeceiva bles secwrauy inc. ceeits scar 350.00 


Investment securities (at cost, or market 


value when received)................ 1 ,008 ,994. 82 
Mortgage (Lambert—acquired from 

WWiaid@hstate) eta gaecn an csr oot 4,500.00 
Libraries (donor valuation)............. ZO NO2ZE20 
‘lotal specialuliunds Assets. 2.5. oe yee $1,107 ,047.87 

The Special Funds Liabilities were 

Capital of Reserve Funds.............. $ 278,075.88 
Capital of The Endowment Funds: 

Non-edicationalac.. 4.6 sss: een sesso DIRS) PAPA IA 

Edticationalavec: ciate oe cesses er cae 564,708. 84 
Accumulated Income—educational...... 17,702.21 
Temporary Funds capital and accumu- 

FACEU MIN COIMC ep ese ponies cine ene esos 2333092 
Total Special Funds Liabilities......... $1,107 ,047.87 


The Special Funds are grouped in three general 
classes as follows: 


1. the Reserve Funds, which preserve the solvency 
of The Institute; ; 

2. the Endowment Funds, which are (a) for edu- 
cational and other special purposes; or (b) for 
the general activities of The Institute; and 

3. the Temporary Funds, which are for temporary 
special purposes. 
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2. Return on Investments 


It is obvious that the capital of The Special Funds, 
under present conditions, cannot earn the same rate 
of return as was possible in pre-war years. 


The income on General Investment Account 
securities for the year 1947 aggregated $44,744.23, 
exclusive of the Temporary Funds, and represents a 
return of approximately 4.33% on the amount 
invested in securities, and cash available for invest- 
ment at the end of the year. 


That income was appropriated in the 1947 budget 
to carry out the purposes prescribed by the donors of 
the Funds—with respect to scholarships and other 
awards, the advancement of architectural education, 
and the various other objectives for which the Funds 
were established. 


The conservative and thorough management which 
governs The Special Funds should encourage others, 
architects and friends of the profession, to make 
gifts to The Institute for purposes already estab- 
lished or for new purposes. ‘This opportunity is 
commended to the members of The Institute and 
to those with whom they may have influence. 


3. The Special Funds—Operations 
As shown in detail in Table 6. 


The total income earned, plus royalties and fund 
transfers, during the year by The Special Funds, 
including those funds set up by The Board as In- 
stitute reserves, was $57,564.08. Of this amount 
$21,372.21 was used for the specific purposes of the 
Funds; $4,835.76 was transferred to the accumu- 
lated income of the Funds; $24,164.11 was trans- 
ferred to the capital of the Funds; and $7,192.00 
was charged for the cost of maintaining, administer- 
ing, and carrying on the Funds, carrying out the 
provisions creating the Funds, and maintaining 
their capital without impairment as to loss. 


The accumulated capital of The General Reserve 
and Endowment Funds, and interest and dividends 
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received thereon, are compared with the four prev- 


ious years 1943-1947 in Table E which follows: 


TABLE E 
(Exclusive of Temporary Funds) 


at Dec. 31, at Dec. 31, at Dec. 31, at Dec. 31, at Dec. 31, 
CaprraL 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Cash** and Notes...$ 87,562.29 $ 21,663.86 $ 33,233.00 $ 61,198.49 $ 43,248.69 
Securities at Cost .. 609,527.04 742,640.02 820,355.76 908,894.94 990,020.76 


Totalstsci aster a $697,089.33 $764,303.88 $853,588,76 $970,093.43$1,033,269.45 
*Annual Harned 
Income.......... $ 32,090.99 $ 34,537.90 $ 34,563.74 $ 43,988.14 $ 44,744.23 


* Interest and dividends only (exclusive of temporary funds, royalties, gifts 
and transfers.) 
** Includes cash held by brokers. 


The total of all investment securities in The 
Special Funds as of December 31, 1947, is sum- 
marized as follows: 


4. The General Reserve and Endowment Funds: 


The General Investment Account 


Book Value Market 
at cost* Value 
Bonds 
Weiss Government sn. aoe $302,785.31 $301,513.00 
Wrilitreskattiam aterm cattr 34,121.13 30 ,431.00 
Railroads s.tees fee ae ne 39,158.75 44,150.00 
Ind tistuialmoriese oe. vreeacee 15325450 14,625.00 
MotalaBondsscme 20% $391,390.69 $390,719.00 
Stocks 
W) CEES Pas Od 2 F008 vt es $181,989.90 $197,163.00 
Reatlroadss 720... ste ao 33 1 318.76 5,259.00 
Industrials and Miscellaneous 409 ,321.41 425 ,442.00 
HlocalmStocks: meee $592 630.07 $627,864.00 
Promissory Notes 
W. Albert Pearlbrook (from 
WiaidsEstate)aemaceae sine $ 6,000.00 =e 
Total Investment Securities in 
The General Reserve and 


Endowment Funds........ $990 ,020.76 $1,018 583.00 
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5. The Temporary Funds: 
The Special Investment Account I 


Book Value Market 
at cost* Value 
Bonds 
US: Government... er $ 7,010.00 $ 7,000.00 
Wialities: 7k coer eee 2,473.03 PD ype 10,8) 
Total Bondsz----e5. $ 9,483.03 $ 9,352.00 
Stocks 
Utiltties a Scat ooeeear $ 9,491.03 $ 20,381.00 
Total Securities—Tem- 
porary Investment Ac- 
COUNES iss eho ccs bas wey 897420675 ee 2OR 83. 00 


Total of all Investment Se- 
curities in Special Funds. $1 ,008 ,994.82 $1,048 ,316.00 


* Gifts at Market Value at time received. 


** Market Value not established. 


6. Conclusion 

The Treasurer again acknowledges the obligation 
of The Board and the membership to The Finance 
Committee of The Institute, of which the Chair- 
man is Gerrit J. de Gelleke, of Milwaukee. This 
is the Committee which manages the investments 
of The Special Funds. It will meet with The Board 
in Salt Lake City immediately prior to the opening 
of this Convention. 

The return on the entire general investment ac- 
count for the year 1947, as noted herein, is an 
unusually good one in view of the conservative 
policy which does and should govern the making 
of investments. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES F. CELLARIUS 
Treasurer. 
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All of the following resolutions became effective on June 25, 1948 unless otherwise noted. 


Procedure 


The following resolutions were offered by The 
Board and adopted: 


Resolved, That resolutions concerning matters not cov- 
ered in The Board’s report, or in committee reports, or 
requests for opportunity to present items of new business, 
must be presented to the Committee on Resolutions for 
its consideration and action before 6 P. M. on Thursday, 
June 24—provided, that an exception to this rule may 
be made by the unanimous consent of the Convention; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That any resolutions or directives adopted 
at any of the seminars of this Convention shall not be 
regarded as resolutions of the Convention itself, unless 
confirmed by the Convention at a subsequent, regular 
session other than a seminar session. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


By unanimous vote of the Convention the follow- 
ing Officers and Directors were elected: 


President—Douglas William Orr, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut; 

Vice President—Glenn Stanton, Portland, Oregon; 

Secretary—Clair W. Ditchy, Detroit, Michigan; 

Treasurer—Charles F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Regional Director—South Atlantic District—Ross Shu- 
maker, Raleigh, North Carolina; 
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Regional Director—Central States District — Lorentz 
Schmidt, Wichita, Kansas; 
Regional Director—Gulf States 

Broad, Dallas, Texas; 
Regional Director—Sierra-Nevada District—James H. 
Mitchell, San Francisco, California. 


District—Thomas D. 


Journal and Bulletin 

Resolved, That the following resolution (which was not 
voted upon by the Convention) be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publications: 


“Whereas, The purposes of the JOURNAL and the BULLE- 
TIN are confused in the minds of many of the members; 
and 

“Whereas, It is an opinion among many of the mem- 
bers that the content and format of The Institute’s publi- 
cations could be improved; be it 

“Resolved, That The Board of Directors of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects appoint a committee to make 
a study of the publications now called the JouRNAL of 
the A.J.A. and the BuLveTin of the A.J.A., to make 
them of greater service and interest to the members.” 


The Octagon Property — Use of General Reserve 
Fund — Amendments of Rules of The Board. 
Whereas, The Institute in convention assembled in 

1948, believes that it is desirable to permit the use of the 

principal and income of The General Reserve Fund for 

emergency or unusual expenditures, which, in the opinion 
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of The Board of Directors of The Institute, are desirable 
to carry out plans and recommendations of The Institute 
Conventions, or The Board of Directors, which are con- 
sistent with the objects of The Institute; now therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the recommendations of The Board of 
Directors be approved, and that paragraphs (a and (c) be 
amended as proposed; and that paragraph (d) be deleted 
from said Rules of The Board. 


In accord with the foregoing resolution, the rel- 
evant provisions of the Rules of The Board now read 
as follows: 


The General Reserve Fund 

(a) Purpose of the General Reserve Fund 

The Treasurer shall set up and The Board shall main- 
tain a reserve which shall be known as “The General 
Reserve Fund” for the purpose of accumulating therein 
moneys of the Institute to provide for emergency or 
unusual expenditures, and moneys to hold temporarily 
before distributing to other endowment or reserve funds. 


(c) Transfers of Capital from the General Reserve 
Fund 


The Board, by an affirmative roll-call vote of not 
less than two-thirds of its entire membership, may au- 
thorize and direct The Treasurer to allocate and trans- 
fer money not otherwise reserved or allocated by the 
Rules of The Board from the capital of the General 
Reserve Fund to the capital of the General Endowment 
Fund; or to the General Fund, for appropriation there- 
under for capital improvements or for emergency pur- 
poses; or to the capital of the Emergency Loan Fund; 
or to the capital of any endowment fund. 


(d) Disbursement of Capital from the General Reserve 
Fund. 


This entire paragraph was deleted. 


Associates, Junior Associates and Student Associates 


Whereas, Associates, Junior Associates and Student 
Associates of local chapters are unaware of the activities 
of The American Institute of Architects, in behalf of the 
profession, because of the lack of any informative medium 
whereby such information is disseminated, and 


Whereas, Such affiliation would contribute to the 
strengthening of ties between younger architects and 
their national and local professional bodies; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Eightieth Convention of The Insti- 
tute recommends to The Board of Directors of The 
Institute that the plans for such affiliations be worked 
out and brought to the floor of the next annual meeting of 
The Institute. 


By-law Amendments 


Resolved, That the following amendments of the By- 
laws of The Institute be and hereby are adopted to be- 
come effective as indicated: 
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To Become Effective upon Expiration of Office of State 
Association Director, January 1, 1949— 

Chapter X. In Article 3—The Vice-President—change 
the title and references in the text from “The Vice-Presi- 
dent” to read “The First Vice-President.” 


Add a new Article 4 to read as follows: 


Article 4. The Second Vice-President 


The Second Vice-President shall possess all the powers 
and shall perform all the duties of The First Vice-Presi- 
dent in the event of the absence of The First Vice- 
President or of his disability, refusal, or failure to act, 
and shall perform the other duties that are properly 
assigned to him by The Board. 


Chapter VIII. In Article 1, 
rectors—Amend Section 3 to read: 

The officer-directors shall be the officers of The Insti- 
tute: The President, The First Vice-President, The Sec- 
ond Vice-President, The Secretary, and the Treasurer. 


Section 3—Officer-Di- 


To Become Effective upon Adjournment of the 1948 
Convention.— 

Chapter I. In Article 1, Section 4—Organization— 
paragraph (b)— 

Change the word “shall” to “may” so that this By-law 
provision will read as follows: 

There may be a state organization chartered by The 
Board in each state. 

Chapter III. In Article 1, Section 1—Qualifications 
for Fellowship— ; 

Strike out the words “consecutive” and immediately” so 
that this section will read as follows: 

A corporate member may be advanced to a fellowship 
if he is in good standing in The Institute at the time 
of his nomination for advancement and has been so for 
not less than ten years prior to his nomination and if he 
has notably contributed to the advancement of the pro- 
fession of architecture in design or in the science of con- 
struction or by literature or educational service or by 
service to The Institute or any of its component organ- 
izations, or by public service. 


“Roster” Program — Committees of Review 

Resolved, That the “Architects Roster” Program, as 
such, be continued, and that the executed questionnaires be 
made available to Federal agencies upon request; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Committees of Review provided for 
by previous convention actions for the listing of architects 
qualified to perform public work be discontinued. 


Veterans Hospitals 

Resolved, That the statement on veterans hospitals and 
veterans affairs read to the Convention by C. E. Silling 
be printed in the JOURNAL, with a vote of confidence in the 
work of the Advisory Committee on Veterans Hospitals. 


F.H.A. Procedure — Local Interpretations and Powers 


Preamble: The American Institute of Architects com- 
mends the Federal Housing Administration because F.H.A. 
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insurance has given the financing of residential projects 
effective aid, coupled with insistence upon improved 
standards of quality. 


Whereas, however, The rigid national code of stand- 
ards seriously inhibits (a) fresh and more imaginative 
architectural and site planning solution leading to 
progress; and prevents (b) special architectural and 
planning adaptations to local conditions and desires, even 
where these variations are approved by all interests 
specifically concerned; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects 
urge upon the administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the Director of the F.H.A. that local 
offices of the F.H.A. be given wide discretionary powers 
to interpret liberally the official regulations where strict 
enforcement would prevent acceptance of well designed 
houses and housing projects on the score of minor, merely 
technical, violations of such regulations; and 


Whereas, The existing appeal procedure to Washington 
is of necessity unrelated to local conditions and local 
solutions; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That in the case of worthy projects, unac- 
ceptable on the score of substantial deviations from 
criteria or requirements, the sponsor shall have the right 
of appeal to a special board meeting in the locality and 
consisting of local architects and laymen appointed ac- 
cording to procedure determined by the local chapter of 
The American Institute of Architects; and be it further 


Resolved, That the local office of the F.H.A. should 
be authorized to accept and adopt such recommendations 
as the equivalent of the published standards of design 
published by the F.H.A. 


Building Costs 


Whereas, The architectural profession is more than 
likely aware of the many causes responsible for the high 
costs of building construction in the United States, and of 
the many difficulties which stand in the way of improve- 
ment of conditions by the individual elements of the 
building industry most intimately concerned, and 

Whereas, The architectural profession, because of its 
responsibility to the individual client and, in a larger 
sense, to society as a whole, has a duty to take the initi- 
ative in solving those difficulties which produce high costs 
and prevent socially necessary structures from being 
built; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Institute of Architects in 
Convention assembled, That a committee be appointed 
to investigate and report to the next Convention, recom- 
mendations leading to the adoption on the part of all 
of the constituent elements of the building industry, of 
a program for raising the technical standards and re- 
ducing the costs of building construction in America. 


Urban Planning and Housing 


Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Urban 
Planning submitted to the Eightieth Convention by Louis 
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Justement, Chairman of the Committee on Urban Plan- 
ning, be adopted, and that the Committee be given the 
task of presenting to the Convention of 1949 a long-range 
housing program. 


(The report of this Committee is printed in this BUL- 
LETIN—page 26) 


Graduated Dues 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the meeting that the 
income of The American Institute of Architects should 
be increased; and be it further 


Resolved, That The Board of Directors be requested 
to submit to the 1949 Convention specific recommenda- 
tions for an amendment of the By-laws of The Insti- 
tute which shall provide for a system of dues which 
shall consist of a minimum base payment plus supple- 
mentary payment which shall vary according to the 
variations in the earnings of the corporate members. 


Semi-Annual Meetings of Chapter Officers 
and Regional Directors 


The following resolution adopted by the meeting 
of chapter officers held at the 1948 Convention, was 
referred to The Board of Directors for favorable 
action: 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting of 
chapter officers, held at the 1948 Convention of The 
American Institute of Architects, that The Board of 
Directors of The Institute encourage and assist in the 
development of semi-annual meetings of chapter officers 
and Regional Directors, possibly in geographic groups, 
to permit an exchange and interchange of thoughts bene- 
ficial to chapters and their members.” 


Annual Honor Awards for Current Work 


Whereas, There is at present no regular, 
national award for distinguished current accomplishment 
in the profession of architecture, and that most of the 
arts and professions have established such recognition 
for their members; and 


annual 


Whereas, The prestige and standards of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and of the profession at large 
may be furthered by the establishment of such annual 
awards, the principle of which is already endorsed by 
The Institute and now practiced by some of its chapters; 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects 
make annual awards for the best work completed by 
architects of the United States; and be it further 


Resolved, That the awards be made for a series of 
building classes such as residential, commercial, public 
buildings, etc., completed during the two preceding years; 
and be it further 


Resolved, That The Board appoint a committee to 
carry out this resolution. 
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Gold Medal — Proposed Award to Frank Lloyd Wright 


Whereas, The Gold Medal of The American Institute 
of Architects is an award of the highest merit for con- 
tributions to architecture, and 

Because Frank Lloyd Wright has done more than any 
living architect to fire the imagination of youth and to 
inspire the profession, and 

Because his great contribution to world-wide archi- 
tecture has gained for him professional recognition 
throughout the world, and 

Because of his creations of great artistic beauty, and 

Because of his pioneering in the use of building ma- 
terials and space design and, finally 

Because of his stature among the architects of our 
time; now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Eightieth Conven- 
tion of The Institute that the 1949 Gold Medal of The 
American Institute of Architects be awarded to Frank 
Lloyd Wright—and that this resolution be referred to 
The Board of Directors of The Institute. 


Report of Committee on Credentials 


Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials be received and approved, with commendation 
of the Committee, Louis J. Gill, Chairman, and Raymond 
L. Evans, John S. Cromelin and Miss Marion I. Manley, 
members. 


Appreciation of Officers and Board 


Resolved, That the members of The American Institute 
of Architects, in convention assembled, express their 
sincere appreciation and deepest gratitude to the retiring 
members of The Board of Directors for their untiring 
efforts during their terms of office—Searle H. Von Storch, 
Vice-President; Arthur Ward Archer, Earl T. Heit- 
schmidt, Richard Koch, and John L. Skinner, Regional 
Directors; and Alexander C. Robinson, III, who resigned 
as Secretary in December, 1947; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members express their appreciation 
and sincere thanks to the Officers and members of The 
Board of The Institute who are continuing to give of 
their time in the service of the profession. 


Appreciation of Committees of The Institute 


Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects, 
in convention assembled, expresses its sincere apprecia- 
tion to the administrative, standing, and special Board 
committees of The Institute—in recognition of the splendid 
contribution made by the chairmen and members of those 
committees in serving the best interests of the archi- 
tectural profession and the public. 


Appreciation of Hospitality of Utah Architects 


Resolved, That the members and guests of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects assembled for their Eightieth 
Convention extend to the members of the Utah Chapter, 
their Officers, and their gracious ladies, and to our dis- 
tinguished Past President, Raymond J. Ashton, their 
sincere thanks for the generous hospitality which has 
made the Salt Lake City Convention one of the most 
pleasant and successful in the history of The Institute. 


Convention Chairs 

Whereas, The Corpulent Institute membership whole- 
heartedly desires to get at the seat of all its troubles; and 

Whereas, The seat of its troubles is the obvious in- 
crease in the unit live load of its individual members; 
and 

Whereas, Said load, live or dead, broadly speaking 
should be integrated; and 

Whereas, The designers of convention chairs have been 
too conventional in regard to this aspect of form versus 
function; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That The Institute institute an institute to 
undertake immediate research into the shape, size, and 
conformation of foam rubber cushions to be provided at 
each annual convention, regional convention, or rump 
convention. : 


(Adopted with laughter and applause) 


Acceptance of Board’s Report and Treasurer’s Reports 


By resolution of the Convention, the report of The 
Board of Directors, and the reports of The Treas- 
urer—to the Eightieth Convention—were accepted. 


Report of Committee on Urban Planning 


The Board gave this committee the task of pre- 
paring a Statement on Housing Policy that could be 
submitted to the 1948 Convention. Such a state- 
ment, if approved by the Convention, would be in- 
tended to serve as a guide to The Board of Directors 
and to Institute committees in acting upon measures 
concerning a highly controversial subject. 

The committee, in considering this subject, has 
divided it into four parts as follows: 
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I A Statement of Objectives (1) 

II A Statement of Policy (1) 
III A Program for Immediate Action (2) 
IV A Long-range Housing Program 


(1) Published in May 1948 issue, BULLETIN of The 
ALA. 


(2) Published in January 1948 issue, JouRNAL of The 
A.LA. 
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It will be seen that Parts I and II are the only 
ones which are included in the assignment given 
to the committee. Our report and recommenda- 
tions are, therefore, limited to these two parts al- 
though we have given a good deal of study to Parts 
III and IV in order to consider the subject in its 
entirety. Preliminary drafts of Parts I, II, III, and 
IV, based on decisions reached at the meeting of 
the vice-chairmen on August 2, 1947, were widely 
circulated to chapter committees on urban planning 
through the vice-chairmen. Comments received 
from these chapter committees, from chapters, and 
from individual members were analyzed and con- 
sidered at the meeting of the vice-chairmen on 


January 17, 1948. 


A sincere effort has been made by the committee 
to chart a course, elicit comment from the member- 
ship, and then to modify the course in the light of 
information received from the membership wherever 
any appreciable trends could be discovered in the 
conflicting comments received. 


Part I, the Statement of Objectives, is very brief 
and represents a very large area of agreement on 
the part of the membership. Our profession seems 
to be fairly united on the housing goals it wishes 
to reach. 


In Part II the committee has attempted to sug- 


Amendments 


ADOPTED BY THE 


To the Members of The Institute: 

Various amendments of the By-laws of The Insti- 
tute were adopted by the 1948 Convention, as 
recorded in this notice. “Those amendments were 
described in The Board’s Report to the Convention 
in Section 16 (page 8 of this number of the 
BULLETIN.) 


gest, in broad outline, the methods we can use to 
reach our objectives. This Statement of Policy may 
be criticized as being too vague, too conservative 
or too radical. As to vagueness: it is not intended 
as a housing program setting forth precise measures; 
on the contrary it is the intention to seek agreement 
on the nature of the remedies we wish to apply be- 
fore suggesting a program for action. Public 
housers will be disappointed that this statement does 
not include a ringing declaration in favor of public 
housing and the more conservative portion of our 
membership may be equally disappointed in that there 
is no declaration against public housing. The state- 
ment on “Government and Private Enterprise’’ is 
not an attempt to take sides or to avoid taking 
sides in the most controversial phase of the housing 
problem. It is suggested as a policy that will help 
to reach the goals on which we agree on the basis 
of deliberate steps instead of a tug-of-war between 
public and private enterprise. 

In conclusion, we wish to recommend for adoption 
by The Board and the Convention the Statement of 
Objectives and the Statement of Policy, as attached 
hereto, and to suggest that the Urban Planning 
Committee be given the task of presenting to the 
Convention of 1949 a Long-range Housing Pro- 
gram. 

Louis JUSTEMENT, Chairman. 


of the By-laws 


1948 CoNVENTION 


So that it will be easy to correct outstanding 
copies of the By-laws of the A.I.A. (Document No. 
278), those sections of the By-laws amended by 
the Convention are printed below in full. In due 
course the By-laws will be reprinted to contain 
these amendments. 

Crarr W. Ditcuy, Secretary. 


To Become Effective June 25, 1948— 
Chapter 1, Article 1, Section 4, par. (b) (page 5*)— 
Amended to read as follows: 


(b) State Organizations, There may be a state organ- 
ization chartered by The Board in each state. 


(*) Note: Page references are to the By-laws of The 
Institute, A.I.A. Document No. 278. 


Chapter UI, Article 1, Section 1 (page 12)— 


Amended to read as follows, after deleting the words 
“consecutive” and “immediately”: 


Section 1. Qualifications for Fellowship. 

A corporate member may be advanced to a fellow- 
ship if he is in good standing in The Institute at the 
time of his nomination for advancement and has been 
so for not less than ten years prior to his nomination and 
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if he has notably contributed to the advancement of the 
profession of architecture in design or in the science 
of construction or by literature or educational service or 
by service to The Institute or any of its component 
organizations, or by public service. 


To Become Effective Upon Expiration of Office of 
State Association Director, January 1, 1949— 


Chapter X, Article 3—(page 24) 
Amended to read as follows, after inserting the word 
“First” in front of Vice-President: 


Article 3. The First Vice-President. 

The First Vice-President shall possess all the powers and 
shall perform all of the duties of The President in the 
event of the absence of The President or of his dis- 
ability, refusal, or failure to act, and shall perform the 
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other duties that are properly assigned to him by The 
Board. 


Add a new Article 4 to read as follows: 


Article 4. The Second Vice-President. 


The Second Vice-President shall possess all the powers 
and shall perform all the duties of The First Vice-Presi- 
dent in the event of the absence of The First Vice-Presi- 
dent or of his disability, refusal, or failure to act, and 
shall perform the other duties that are properly assigned 
to him by The Board. 


Chapter VIII, Article 1, Section 3—(page 20) 
Amended to read as follows: 


Section 3. Officer-Directors. 


The officer-directors shall be the officers of The Insti- 
tute: The President, The First Vice-President, The Sec- 
ond Vice-President, The Secretary, and The Treasurer. 
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Department of Public and Professional Relations 


Epmunp R. Purves, Director 
Joun J. Wuire, Jr., Feld Secretary 


The Veterans Administration and 
The American Institute of Architects 


T THE CONVENTION in Salt Lake City, Cyrus 
E. Silling, a..a. of West Virginia addressed 
the Convention on the Veterans Administration 
Hospital Program, citing the work of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Hospitals and of the Department 
of Public and Professional Relations. It was di- 
rected by Convention action that Mr. Silling’s 
remarks be published in full. In considering the 
implementation of the Convention action, it was 
decided to publish, in addition to Mr. Silling’s 
remarks, certain other documents in order that the 
membership be more fully acquainted with the 
entire situation, and in order that a more complete 
picture of The Institute’s efforts be given. 
A comprehensive, but brief summing up of The 
A.I.A’s activity and position is contained in the 
section of The Board’s Report entitled “Veterans 


Hospitals,” as follows: 


66 Upon its establishment after World War I, the 
Veterans Administration took upon itself to furnish 
within its own Administration the architectural 
services for veterans’ hospitals. This bureaucratic 
policy prevailed until the close of World War II 
when, largely through the efforts of The American 
Institute of Architects, the design of the 1947 pro- 
gram of the Veterans Administration was turned 
over by the V. A., through the Corps of Engineers, 
to architects in private practice. This program 
consisted of some 76 individual projects and con- 
stitutes the majority of the total post World War 
II hospital programs. 

The architects entrusted with these commissions 
brought the design of veterans’ hospitals to a point 
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which may be cited as the last word in hospital 
planning. Despite this magnificent demonstration 
of the ability of the architects in private practice, it 
now appears that the Veterans Administration in- 
tends to pursue a policy of having the design work 
for the 1948 program executed within the Admin- 
istration by its own design staff. The 1948 program 
consists of some 14 individual projects. 

The stated reasons by the Veterans Administration 
for its return to bureaucratic procedure have failed 
to convince The A.I.A. that the Administration is 
justified in its present position. 

The situation has been of serious concern to 
The American Institute of Architects which, 
through its committees and representatives is tak- 
ing every appropriate means, consistent with its 
position and high professional standing, to insure 
that Federal agencies confine themselves to their 
proper roles of programming, contact work, and 
maintenance; and that professional service be fur- 
nished by private practitioners. 

It is too early to predict the outcome of the 
current efforts of The A.J.A. with respect to the 
1948 program. Representatives at The Institute 
have conferred with the Administrator of the Vet- 
erans Administration and others in Washington 
and have carried the case of the private architect to 
the appropriate committees of the House and Senate 
of the United States Congress. The Institute 
cannot guarantee results. It can and does assure 
the membership that it will not cease in its efforts 
until the situation is satisfactorily resolved. 


Mo 5% 
%2 +e 


Space does not permit the publishing of all re- 
ports, documents and letters relating to this subject 
in our files. 

In seeking to further the cause of free enterprise as 
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exemplified in the rendering of architectural serv- 
ice by architects in private practice rather than 
the rendering of that service by bureaucratic methods, 
representatives of The A.I.A. held conferences with 
General Omar N. Bradley when he was Admin- 
istrator and subsequently with the present Ad- 
ministrator, Major General Carl R. Gray. ‘These 
conferences, always conducted in a spirit of friendli- 
ness and cordiality, were colored by the frequent 
reference of the Administrators of the VA to an 
established policy of the VA with respect to the 
rendering of design services. This stated policy, 
a masterpiece of flexibility, is capable of such in- 
terpretations and implications as to permit a variety 
of applications. The established policy permits 
the VA to adopt whatever procedure it elects to do 
insofar as design services are concerned, without 
inpairment of official integrity. The interpretation 
of official policies is an art in which this office is 
not expert. We therefore confine ourselves to 
noting whether or not the design work is being 
performed by architects in private practice or by 
bureau. 

There was ample indication at the beginning of 
the year that the VA might well be disposed to 
continue to employ architects in private practice 
for the ’48 Program, as had been the case in the 47 
Program. The confirmation of such policy was and 
is an objective of The A.I.A. When it appeared that 
the objective of The A.I.A. was uncertain of realiza- 
tion, the Committee on Veterans Hospitals met with 
the Administrator and presented him with the fol- 
lowing letter, dated March 17, 1948: 


My % 
0 8 


66Dear General Gray: 


We sought this conference to discuss retention 
of private architects to execute professional service 
in the 1948 VA hospital program. ‘To assemble 
information in support of that ambition we have 
explored performance on the 1947 program at all 
levels of authority, will endeavor to answer questions, 
ask your indulgence when we ask questions. Below 
we list five items. To shorten this submission a 
separate detailed discussion of each has been pre- 
pared should you desire amplification. 


Item No. 1. 


Self-examination seemed a logical beginning for 
our survey. All of the 71 AE’s performing on the 
1947 VA hospital program were polled as to: 

a. review of his own performance 

b. comment on technical and medical sections 


of VA 
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c. comment on similar sections in OCE 
d. suggestions for improving performance in 


and between the offices of VA, OCE, AE. 
A digest of these comments has been made. 


Item No. 2. 

We have studied VA and OCE procedures in 
processing 1947 VA _ hospital work, and have 
measured those procedures generally also as to their 
effect on AE work thereunder. 

Item No. 3. 

Evaluations on hospital plan standardizations 
have been made. 
Item No. 4. 

Selection methods for, and fees paid to, Architect- 
Engineers in the 1947 program, also overhead costs 
in VA and OCE have been reviewed. 

Item No. 5. 

The importance of your staff’s operations on 
Repairs and Utilities has been measured. Its value 
has been indicated in program projections and 
budgetary information. It is our view that duties 
thereunder should be limited to such activities. 

Performance on the 1947 VA hospital program 
has demonstrated that American architects in pri- 
vate practice, selected geographically, and screened 
for competence and capacity, offer top quality profes- 
sional service, speed in performance, economy in 
fee, economy in building cost. 

We believe that a tax supported agency should 
continue the practice of retaining private architects 
and engineers to perform professionally on publicly 
owned work. This is the American way. 

The above items, of great importance individually, 
lead only to the paramount question, ‘General 
Gray, will private architects and engineers per- 
form the professional services on the 1948 VA 
hospital program ?” 

We hope to have you answer in the affirmative. 


Respectfully submitted, 


John R. Fugard, Chairman, Chicago, 
Ill., Committee on Veterans Hospitals, 
The American Institute of Architects 


Walter W. Hook, Charlotte, N. C. 
John O. Merrill, Chicago, III. 
Thomas F. Ellerbe, St. Paul, Minn. 
Henry R. Shepley, Boston, Mass. 
C. E. Silling, Charleston, W. Va. 
Glenn Stanton, Portland, Oregon 


ATTACHMENT TO LETTER DaTED 17 Marcu 1948 
ADDRESSED TO Major GENERAL Cary R. Gray 
Item No. 1—Review of Past Performance and Sug- 
gestions for Improvement: 


(a) Performance was hampered by 
1—Constantly changing criteria 
2—Steadily increasing construction costs 
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3—Inter-department friction 
4—Review duplication in VA and OCE. 


(b) Early AE contact with VA top-staff medical 
men would develop prompt planning solutions 
for efficient housing of the desired medical 
technique and save time. 


Recognition of geographical areas and screen- 
ing methods used by OCE for selecting AEs is 
recommended. The 1948 program, processed 
according to current review practice, will go 
smoother, faster, develop better results because 


of OCE-VA experience on 1947 program. 


Require District Engineers to select AEs, 
negotiate fee, furnish hospital criteria and site 
report, arrange OCE-VA conference for AE 
with VA Medical, receive copies of correspond- 
ence and conference memos during Phases 
A, B, C, D; otherwise remain inactive until 
bidding documents are complete. Require 
District Engineers to advertise for and receive 
bids, award and execute construction con- 
tracts. The AE works for OCE, but his Phase 
A work receives VA criticism, must have VA 
approval before processing succeeding phases, 
all as is present procedure. 


(c) 


(d) 


Item No. 2—Review of Past Procedures: 


Confusions incident to Item 1, a-1, 2, 3, 4 and lack 
of early AE contact with VA Medical Section 
cost program time. Present processing methods 
would be more efficient if AE had benefit of early 
contact with the using services Medical Section. 


Item No. 3—Standardization: 


Standardization effected by the Technical Guides 
issued for various departments is desirable as an 
aid to government accountability. However to im- 
pose a standard plan of an entire hospital building 
on any particular site largely voids intelligent plan- 
ning consideration at that site of: 


1. Topographical peculiarities of the site 
a. room locations oriented for sun exposures 
b. advantageous views for patients’ rooms 
c. convenient approach road locations divided 
with respect to public and service roads. 


2. Climate and orientation as it affects building de- 
sign both in plan and elevation. 


3. Climate as it affects the selection of suitable 
building materials. 


4, Regional customs and habits. 


Item No. 4—Fees and Overhead: 

Item Nos. 1-b, c, d recite satisfaction with 1947 
selection methods and fees paid, current processing 
and review practices; suggest a possible economy 
procedure in government overhead that would not 
lessen the desired quality of the end result; request 
AE conferences with VA Medical Section before 
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Phase A planning starts. ‘These methods and pro- 
cedures preserve desirable centralized control of 
technical planning with the advantage of decen- 
tralized selection of planning and constructing 
talent. The mentioned existing government facili- 
ties, integrated as stated, offer a well equipped tool 
to manage the performance of private enterprise 
in the several phases of the 1948 VA _ hospital 
program. 


Item No. 5—VA Staff Functions: 

A technical staff experienced in budgetary plan- 
ning is essential to realistic appropriation requests. 
Practical experience in Repairs and Utilities work 
would equip such a staff to measure its budget pro- 
jections in current building dollars. Democratic 
America must be vigilant, however, to see that 
agencies of government do not expand beyond that 
useful category. It is our view that VA perform- 
ance, itself acting in the capacity of Architect-Engi- 
neer, on the 1948 VA hospital program would be 
in effect such an undesirable expansion. 

The nation-wide performance of private archi- 
tects, acting with a great variety of minds fertile 
with ideas, was an advantage to the government on 
the 1947 VA hospital program. The profession as 
a whole desires to perform on the 1948 VA hospital 
program with similar advantage to the government 
and with results of at least equal distinction. It is 
our view there is no valid reason with respect to 
quality of result, nor economy of performance, that 
would justify planning the 1948 VA hospital pro- 
gram by other than with the services of private 
architects. 

Respectfully submitted, 
John R. Fugard, Chairman 


Committee on Veterans Hospitals 


The American Institute of Architects 99 


Mo o% 
OU oe 


The Administrator expressed himself as being in 
complete sympathy with the letter and with the 
aspirations of The Institute, and indicated that a 
definite decision would shortly be made. The follow- 
ing exchange of letters took place: 


hoe 


ee 


March 18, 1948 
Dear General Gray: 

On behalf of the Committee on Veterans Hospitals 
of The American Institute of Architects, may I 
express our appreciation and thanks to you for the 
cordial and interesting conference that the Com- 
mittee held with you yesterday afternoon. 

Weare happy to realize that you fully understand 
the purpose of our visit and the letter and attach- 
ment that we read to you, copies of which were left 
with you. 

The decision affecting the participation of archi- 
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66 


9 


66 


tects in private practice in the 1948 Hospital Con- 
struction Program rests in your hands. 

We appreciated everything you had to say, and 
look forward to a further conference with you 
should the situation, as described by you, call for 
such a conference. 

Again thanking you for your kindness and sym- 
pathy, I am, on behalf of the Committee, 


Yours sincerely, 

Edmund R. Purves, Director 

Public and Professional Relations, 
A.LA. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON 


March 24, 1948 


Office of 
The Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs 


Dear Mr. Purves: 


I am very appreciative of your letter of the 18th. 
I am hopeful of coming to some definite conclusion 
and plan within a very short time and I am delighted 
at the opportunity to have met with you and your 
committee and to receive from you the assurance of 
continued assistance and help. 

With my kindest personal regards, believe me 


Most sincerely yours, 


Carl R: Gray, Jr. 
Administrator 


o, 6%, 
9%? 


As the weeks and months passed with no word 
from the VA, it came to our attention that the 
Veterans Administration was performing the design 
services for its hospitals. Rumour was substantiated 
by the appearance in the public press of an adver- 
tisement for bids for a hospital in Texas on docu- 
ments prepared by the Veterans Administration. 

Representatives of The Institute then met in- 
formally with the Administrator. Again, this meet- 
ing was conducted in an atmosphere, certainly not 
of enmity, but rather of determination on the part 
of The Institute to ascertain the intent of the Ad- 
ministration. This mission was, we believe, 
accomplished in that the intent was determined. 

At no time during this conference did the repre- 
sentatives of The Institute voice the accusations 
attributed to them by the Administrator in his sub- 
sequent testimony before Congressional Committees. 
The representatives of The A.I.A. merely sought 
to obtain a definite answer, and referred with 
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accuracy to previous conversations. It was clear 
to the representatives of The A.I.A. that the VA 
had every intention of having its own bureau per- 
form the design services for the 48 Program. 

The Committee of The A.I.A. therefore con- 
sidered, and justly so, that its only recourse was to 
carry its case to Congress. The published testi- 
mony of The A.I.A. representatives before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives, Supplemental Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill for 1949, are 


quoted: 


Tuesday, May 25, 1948.66 


Use or Private ARCHITECTS FOR HosPITAL 
CoNSTRUCTION 


Statements of John Fugard, Architect, Evanston, 
Ill., Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; 
Edmund Purves; and C. E. Silling; American 
Institute of Architects 


Mr. WiccLEsworTH. ‘The committee will come 
to order. 

Mr. Fucarp. I have a statement that I would 
like to read to the committee. [Reading:] 


The American Institute of Architects, as the 
spokesman and representative of the architectural 
profession in the United States, advocates without 
reservation the engagement of professional service, 
drawn from private practice, for the rendering of 
such professional service on all Federal work. The 
American Institute of Architects has exerted and 
will exert every appropriate means, consistent with 
its position and its high professional standing, to 
insure that Federal agencies confine themselves to 
their proper roles as agents of the people. 

In the design of Federal construction, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration should restrict itself to contact 
work, programing, and maintenance. No Federal 
agency should render a professional service for itself, 
within its organic structure. We are convinced 
that the policy we advocate is definitely in the best 
interests of the public welfare and the preservation 
of the American way of life. 

We address ourselves to you with particular 
respect to the proposed Veterans’ Administration 
hospital construction program. ‘The Administrator 
for that agency has indicated that, contrary to its 
practice in 1947, it now intends to usurp the prerog- 
atives of the professional man and to intrude into the 
field of private enterprise. We, therefore, request 
that the following clause be included in the bill 
before your committee, substantially as follows: 


“Provided further, That no part of the funds 
appropriated in this bill or any funds heretofore 
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made available, including contract authorizations, 
shall be used to compete with the private practice 
of architecture and engineering. ‘This proviso is 
not intended to prevent contact work, programing 
and maintenance work by this administration.” 


In support of our statement, we suggest that the 
committee inquire into the views of the contractors 
on this subject who have had experience in Federal 
construction. It has come to our attention that the 
Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., 
have addressed themselves to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration on the subject of the employment of pri- 
vate architects. This is of interest to your committee. 


Mr. WIicGLESworTH. Is this statement made in 
reference to Veterans’ Administration activities or 
generally ? 

Mr. Fucarp. Veterans’ Administration in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. WIGGLESWworTH. 
pitals? 

Mr. Fucarp. Hospitals, yes. 

Mr. WiccLEswortH. How much of that work, 
as a matter of history, has been done by outside 
architects and how much within the Administration ? 

Mr. Fucarp. I think that some seventy-odd hos- 
pitals have been designed by private architects under 
the 1947 program. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. Seventy out of 96 have 
been designed by outside architects? 

Mr. Fucarp. Architects in private practice. 

Mr. WiccLEsworTtH. And you understand that 
there is to be a radical change in policy in that con- 
nection? 

Mr. Fucarp. We do. 

Mr. WiccLEsworTH. How far will that policy 
go if it is carried out? 

Mr. Fucarp. To include the balance of the hos- 
pitals in this program, being some 20, or $330,000,- 
000. 

Mr. WiccLESworTH. Do you mean the balance 
of the 76-hospital program and the 14-hospital pro- 
gram will all be done within the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Fucarp. That is what we understand the 
program to be. 

Mr. Puixuips. Is not the concern of these gentle- 
men the fact that the Veterans’ Administration re- 
quests a personnel increase of 261 employees to 1,090 
employees? Is that what causes you concern? 

Mr. Fucarp. That is the concern we have when 
we read the proposed appropriation bill. 

Mr. Puiruips. You say that there is a $18,000,- 
000 appropriation for the work. What part of the 
appropriation is that? 

Mr. Fucarp. The total appropriation is $230,- 
000,000 plus $43,000,000, and the bill authorizes 
an expenditure up to 6.7 percent of that amount, 
which in turn amounts to $18,000,000. 

Mr. Puitures. And is it your concern that there 


You have in mind hos- 
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has been a definite change in the budget for 1949 
as compared to the budget for 1948, or is this 
merely a fear there will be a development leading 
to an increase in the use of public architects as 
compared to private architects ? 

Mr. Fucarp. I refer you to page 146 and page 
147 of the budget of the fiscal year 1949. If I 
may, I should like to call your attention to page 
147 of the budget. 

The first column gives the actual expenditures 
for 1947 and the estimate for 1948 and the estimate 
for 1949. Now, as I read this budget, the Archi- 
tect’s Office of the Veterans’ Administration had 
217 employees in 1947. It is intended to increase 
that to 363 in 1948 and 451 in 1949. 

For the field supervision of architecture and engi- 
neering, in the fiscal year 1947 there were no em- 
ployees. It is proposed, then, under this budget 
to hire 539 employees for 1948 and the same number 
for 1949. Adding the two offices, inside and outside, 
architects and engineers, of 539 for the field and 451 
in the office, I get a total of 1,090 employees of 
architects and engineers against a present force in 
1947 of 217. 

Mr. WicGLEsworTH. Is not the number 990? 

Mr. Fucarp. I am in error. The figure is 990. 

Mr. Puixiips. You are comparing the fiscal year 
1947, when there were few hospitals being built, 
with the current year 1948, when the VA is actually 
in the program, and again with the next year for 
which the request is now being made. 

Mr, Fucarp. IJ call your attention to this fact, 
that in 1947 this hospital program was inaugurated. 
My contracts which I have in my own office for the 
veterans’ hospitals, were signed in 1947; there- 
fore, the Veterans’ Administration at that time was 
administering the construction of hospitals under 
this present program. 

Mr. WicGLEsworTH. Is this fear a deduction 
that you draw from the figures you have just given 
us, or is it based upon any conversation or correspond- 
ence that you have had with the authorities of the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Purves. I might say, sir, we have had con- 
versations and correspondence with the Admin- 
istrator on this score, and it is indicated, based on 
the conversations with him, that the design for the 
1948 program would be undertaken by the organic 
section within his own administration. ‘That was 
further substantiated by a news release to the effect 
that plans and specifications on a hospital, I think 
at Marlin, Tex., had been prepared by the design 
staff of the Veterans’ Administration itself. 

We felt, after reading this budget, that it was, as 
far as we could interpret it, a substantiation of what 
we had already come to think was so. 

Mr. Puituirs. Has there been any change in the 
wording in the appropriation bill in the fiscal year 
1949 as compared to the fiscal year 1948 that makes 
you think there is any change in the program? 
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Have you noticed any change in the wording of 
the bill? 

Mr. Fucarp. I am not familiar with the word- 
ing of the previous bill. 

Mr. Puixups. The budget that you have there 
is the bill. Is there any change in the budget 
between this year and last year? 

Mr. Fucarp. A very considerable increase in 
funds. 

Mr. Puituies. There is no change in the actual 
wording itself that would imply a change in policy. 

Mr. Fucarp. The bill states that— 
not to exceed 6.7 percent of the foregoing appro- 
priation and contract authorizations shall be avail- 
able for the employment in the District of Colum- 
bia and in the field of all necessary technical and 
clerical personnel for the preparation of plans and 
specifications for the projects as approved hereunder 
and in supervision of execution thereof. 

Mr. WiccLEsworTH. That same language was 
carried in the bill applicable to this fiscal year, and 
as far as I know, in previous bills. It is not new 
language. 

Mr. Sitiinc. I think our visit stems from 
the fact that within the past week the Administrator, 
in so many words, has stated in my presence and to 
me that it is the policy, current, of the Veterans’ 
Administration to perform itself the architectural 
service for these 14 remaining hospitals, or such 
parts of them as may be built, and we very well 
understand that the Veterans’ Administration feels 
it has the legal authority to proceed in that manner. 
Our visit here today seeks to abridge that authority 
and place that work in the hands of the private 
architects to foster the system of private enterprise 
as contrasted with bureauracy. 

Mr. Henpricks. What fees do you charge? 
Upon what basis—a certain percent of the construc- 
tion costs? 

Mr. Situtinc. The 1947 hospital program was 
given to the private architects through a delegation 
by the Veterans’ Administration to the Corps of 
Engineers. The Corps of Engineers contract with 
architects on a lump-sum basis. We feel that was to 
the decided advantage of the Government and at fees 
satisfactory to the architects. 

Mr. Henpricks. How are the fees established, on 
a percentage basis? 

Mr. Situinc. The Corps of Engineers has a fee 
curve and does not negotiate on a percentage basis. 
As the volume of the project becomes larger the 
rate percentagewise decreases. I do not have that 
fee curve. It has not been made available to us. 

Mr. Henpricks. Could you make it available? 


Mr. Sttuinc. I would assume that the Corps of 
Engineers could. 

Mr. Henopricks. Could you supply us with the 
fees charged on some of these hospitals for archi- 
tecture? 
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Mr. Sirurnc. We could do that. 

Mr. Henpricxs. And the cost of the hospital at 
the same time? 

Mr. Sixunc. I could do that on the ones on 
which I perform work. I assume that Mr. Fugard 
could do that. 

Mr. WiccLEswortH. Generally speaking were 
they higher or lower than the fees for work on 
private hospitals? 

Mr. Sitttnc. The fees that my firm earned from 
the Corps of Engineers were less than we would 
have obtained in private practice. That should be 
explained by the fact that we were furnished with 
certain predigested material from the Corps of 
Engineers that did shorten our investigation and 
helped in establishing a program and developing 
the lay-out. 

Mr. ANprEws. Do they have licensed architects 
in the architectural staff at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration ? 

Mr. Siriinc. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Do you know? 


Mr. Purves. I could not say whether the archi- 
tects in that organic structure are licensed or not. 
The answer to that question would be in the rec- 
ords of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Henpricks. Are they architects in the em- 
ploy of the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Purves. I believe they are civil service, but 
I am not sure of that. 

Mr. ANprREws. They are not members of your 
organization? 

Mr. Purves. I do not believe so, Mr. Andrews. 
Mr. Fucarp. May I supplement this question of 
fees from my own experience in connection with two 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, each of which 
cost between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000? Our 
fees were approximately 4 percent as contrasted with 
7¥% percent we get in private hospital work. 

Mr. ANpreEws. That fee was 6 percent before the 
war? 

Mr. Fucarp. It is generally 6 percent, except on 
huatly specialized work such as a hospital might 

e. 

Mr. AnpREws. There is 6 percent for drawing 
the blue-prints and supervising the construction. 

Mr. Fucarp. General supervision. 

Mr. Henpricks. Four percent of $6,000,000 
would be $240,000. Would it cost the Veterans’ 
Administration that much to have it done by their 
own architects? 

Mr. Fucarp. Under the bill they are asking for 
6.7 percent for this work. 

Mr. Henopricxs. That is a limitation not to 
exceed. 

Mr. Fucarp. Yes. 

Mr. Henpricks. I am just wondering what a 
comparison of the cost would be if you did it and if 
they did it with their own staff. 
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Mr. Fucarp. I think it would be very interesting 
for the Congress to find out from the Veterans’ 
Administration. I would like to read that in the 
record. 

Mr. Situinc. Mr. Chairman, I think the com- 
mittee should understand that we do not seek to 
emasculate the Veterans’ Administration’s profes- 
sional staff so that it could not perform with respect 
to betterments and programing for new work. We 
do desire to restrain them from assuming the prerog- 
atives of private industry. 

Mr. Purves. I wonder if I may add a word in 
answer to Mr. Andrews’ question as to whether 
or not architects on the staff of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration are members of our organization. 
That I do not know. There is, however, no reason 
why they should not be. 

Mr. AnpReEws. They would be eligible for mem- 
bership. 

Mr. Purves. Absolutely. 

Mr. WiccLEesworTH. Thank you, gentlemen, 
ggvery much. 


ee 


* 


o 
Od 


Subsequently, the Committee called General Gray 
in, who testified as follows: It should be noted 
that as the Committee was in Executive Session, the 
witnesses of The A.I.A. and of the VA were not 


present at the same time. 


Tuesday, May 25, 1948. 


PoLticy REGARDING EMPLOYMENT OF GOVERN- 
MENT ARCHITECTS IN LIEU OF THE USE OF 
PRIVATE ARCHITECTS 


Mr. WIGGLESworTH. General Gray, there have 
just appeared before this committee representatives 
of private architects who are disturbed about what 
they conceive to be a change of policy in the Veterans’ 
Administration as to the design of hospitals. They 
state that the great majority of hospitals included 
in the 76-hospital program have been built by archi- 
tects outside the Government service. “They point 
to the increase in the number of people in the archi- 
tect’s office from 217 to 990 from the fiscal year 
1947 to the fiscal year 1949, and in the light of that 
increase and certain communications which they 
have had with representatives of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, they protest against what they under- 
stand to be a plan to have the 14-hospital group 
designed entirely by people on the rolls of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, thereby substituting Govern- 
ment architectural work for that of private enter- 
prise. 

Will you give us your comment? 

General Gray. Yes. Before I was sworn in as 
Administrator, and in the course of a discussion with 
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General Bradley on the hospital construction pro- 
gram, I was advised by him there were two groups 
of hospitals, one of 76 and one of 14, totaling 90, 
and in order to get a decentralization and to secure 
the greatest amount of work in the least amount 
of time and with a knowledge of the capacity of the 
Corps of Engineers to not only know the architects 
but to have a centralized division in district offices, 
he had set up and contracted with the Chief of 
Engineers to utilize the Corps of Engineers, first, 
contracting through the district engineers with 
civilian architects in a locality where a hospital was 
to be built and then having those preliminary plans 
brought in to the Veterans’ Administration where 
they were revised and sent back after revision for 
the purpose of bringing the full plans and specifica- 
tions to a conclusion, and likewise having the district 
engineer supervise it by the division engineer and 
have the Chief of Engineers’ office to supervise and 
follow through with the construction of each of the 
buildings. 

In the 14-hospital program there were many hos- 
pitals that were similar but of a different type than 
the others; and it has been decided, generally speak- 
ing, to design those in the office of the Veterans’ 
Administration in connection with our own medical 
staff. 


I was told that early that year, and therefore I 
made favorable comment on the proposition; and in 
an address that I made at Memphis, Tenn., on or 
about the 9th or 10th of December 1947—I wore 
the castle of the Corps of Engineers for 25 years 
myself, and I felt that it was very proper to de- 
centralize the work and secure the greatest amount 
for the program, a very large program, without build- 
ing up an empire of employees. And I doubt if we 
could ever get a sufficient staff of satisfactory de- 
signers and engineers to do the work at our place. 

When I came into office on the Ist of January 
1948, shortly after I arrived here, I received a 
committee of the staff of the association of architects, 
and I told them that I had not changed my mind, 
nor did I intend to change the plan of my predecessor 
in respect to that. 


And, I thought it was a very satisfactory program, 
and that I intended to fulfill it. 


They went out, and I thought they were ap- 
parently satisfied, but within 10 days another group 
—TI think it was the two gentlemen who were in 
here—came in and told me that I mistakenly repre- 
sented things. I told them that I did not; that I 
had not changed my mind and that nothing was 
being done differently from what had been done; 
that there was no change in policy, and that positively 
the only change that had been made was in this one 
particular hospital, in Chicago, which we call for 
lack of a better name, the Tumor Hospital; that 
because of the fact it involved a technical type of 
internal arrangement and facilities that we wanted 
to, and in fact, that I had taken that one away 
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from the Corps of Engineers, but would continue 
Carl Erickson, the architect that had been doing 
the job in charge of the work, and under the direc- 
tion of the central office instead of the district di- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers’ office in order that 
we might get quicker and better progress in the 
creation of that hospital. 

After all was said and done I made them familiar 
with how we were to operate the business for the 
14 hospitals, and I very frankly told them that I 
thought it was a poor way to tell me that I had not 
dealt fair with them in the office if they wanted to 
get business. 

Mr. WiccLEsworTH. Up to this time there has 
in fact been no change in the policy? 

General Gray. None whatsoever. 

Mr. WhiccLesworTtH. The private architects 
have the same opportunity with respect to the 14 
hospitals that they have had with respect to the 76? 

General Gray. No; that is not it. The original 
policy established by General Bradley last year was 
that in the 76 hospitals they were to be contracted 
through the Corps of Engineers to the commercial 
architects. 

Mr. WicGLEsworTH. Did that apply to the 14 
hospitals? 

General Gray. No; that the 14 hospitals would 
be designed in the office of the Administrator or 
put out to the civilian architects, as the case may 
be and as it may be found most advantageous to 
the Government. 

Mr. WiccLESworTH. But there is still an oppor- 
tunity in respect to the 14 for private architects to 
obtain employment? 

General Gray. There is, but I do not think call- 
ing a man two-faced is a good way to solicit business. 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 

General Gray. That is what they did with me. 

Mr. Henpricks. You say there has been no 
change in the sense that General Bradley set up this 
policy? 

General Gray. Yes. 

Mr. Henpricxks. Which policy was for the Corps 
of Engineers to let contracts for the plans? 

General Gray. We entered into a contract with 
the Corps of Engineers for fee basis, out of which 
they would, through the district and division engi- 
neers, negotiate contracts with the private architects. 

Mr. Henpricks. For the 76 hospitals? 

General Gray. For the 76 hospitals. That has 
not been changed one iota except in the one instance, 
and that is instead of having the Corps of Engineers 
we are dealing directly with the architect, Carl 
Erickson, in Chicago, with respect to this special 
Tumor Hospital. 

Mr. HeENnpricks. But in respect to the 76 hos- 
pitals, General Bradley set up that policy? 

General Gray. Yes. 

Mr. Henpricxs. And that stands as of to date? 

General Gray. I approved it and I am continuing 
to follow it. 
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Mr. Henpricxs. And in regard to the 14 hos- 
pitals, because of their special type of construction, 
you had to establish another policy, and what did 
you say that policy was? 

General Gray. It was, because in some instances, 
because many of them are similar, in fact, identical © 
that we very likely are going to design a set of plans 
and specifications and use that same plan for many 
others. 

Mr. Henpricks. But you are continuing that | 
policy? 

General Gray. There has been no change in 
policy. General Bradley’s policy was announced 
last year, with respect to dealing with the Corps 
of Engineers, and I am dealing direct with only 
one contractor and the architect, Carl Erickson, in 
connection with the Chicago hospital. 

Mr. HeEnpricks. When they were here they 
spoke of two hospitals, that they had contracts of 
some $6,000,000 each, and the fee ran about 4.4 per- 
cent, which would make about $270,000 for each 
hospital. I asked them if they had a list of the 
hospitals that had been built, where the. fee was 
$270,000, and I asked them to compare the cast. 
Does it cost more under that plan than it does to 
have the work done by the Corps of Engineers? 

General Gray. The Corps of Engineers, estab- 
lished by law, has a figure, a percentage which I 
cannot, and would not care to attempt to specify 
from memory, of a certain percentage. Out of that 
they pay all of the costs, including the architect’s 
fees. 

Mr. Henpricks. The Corps of Engineers showed 
a considerable difference in cost, did they not? 

General Gray. Yes. 

We could not have built up a satisfactory archi- 
tectural, designing, and engineering section that 
would have to take care of this tremendous pro- 
gram and get it under way as rapidly as it has been 
gotten under way. 

Mr. Henpricks. You had to call on private 
architects ? 

General Gray. We had to call on private archi- 
tects—and we want to, and I approve of them— 
that will be continued on identically the same phase 
that we started out with. But when they attempt 
to solicit business by calling on you gentlemen, or 
attempting to get you gentlemen to direct me to use 
them on the 14 hospitals, why, I object. 

Mr. Henpricks. My attention has been called 
to the language in this appropriation, on page 72 of 
the bill, indicating that the architects’ fees are not 
to exceed 6.7 percent. 

General Gray. 6.7 percent, I think, is the exact 
figure. 

Mr. Henpricks. Do you need that much to do 
pic Jot 6.7 percent would have been over $300,- 

General Gray. No; it is running less than that. 

Mr. Hewnoricks. All right; you know. 

General Gray. Yes; that is the fact. 
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Mr. WiccLeswortH. Have you or have you not 
built up an architectural staff on your pay roll, and 
if so to what extent, with that in view? 

General Gray. To design hospitals? 

Mr. WiccLEswortu. Yes. 

General Gray. Not for the purpose. The staff 
has been built up for the purpose of two things: 
First, designing of these additions and betterments 
and alterations; and second, to average the force 
incident to doing a lot of work in connection with 
the revision of these hosptials. 

With all candor, and I think Dr. Magnuson will 
bear me out in this, the fellow who started to design 
a hospital a year ago would find himself at this point 
completely behind date in connection with new ideas 
as to where different parts of the hospital should 
be, and what the size should be in relation to the 
other parts of the hospital. Therefore, we have 
our force of engineers who are working side by side 
with Dr. Magnuson and his office in getting the 
last word on hospitals; that is, with regard to new 
planning of medical care to these men. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. So far as the 14 hospitals 
are concerned, there is still opportunity for private 
architects to be employed, and they will be em- 
ployed in any instance where they can convince you 
that it is more economical or more advantageous to 
the Government? 

a Gray. Than for the Government to do 
so! 

Mr. WIGcGLEsworTH. Yes. 

General Gray. Check, but that is an awful poor 
way to solicit business. 

Mr. Henpricxs. Yes. And there has been no 
change in the original plan as to the 14 hospitals. 

General Gray. No. That was the policy estab- 
lished then, and there has been no change by me; 
not one iota. 

Mr. HeENpricxks. But you do not use your archi- 
tectural staff for the purpose of new buildings, do 
you? 

General Gray. Yes; we do. We design one 
building, and get plans and specifications for that 
building, and build perhaps five hospitals and save 
on the cost of plans and specifications for each in- 
dividual building. That is the kind of work we 
are doing in our own establishment. 


QUESTON aS TO Economy oF USING STAFF ARCHI- 
TECTS AS AGAINST PRIVATE ARCHITECTS 


Mr. Tuomas. General Gray, purely from the 
standpoint of dollars and cents, taking the cost of 
your architects and the engineering staff and the 
amount of work they turn out and compare with 
that what you get from private architects, would 
it be cheaper for you to get private architects all of 
the time or to get your own staff? 

General Gray. On the present basis of our costs 
in percentage to the total building cost, the staff 
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and the manner in which we are operating now, it 
is decidedly less for us to do it than if we contract 
on a fee basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. You say decidedly; could you put 
that in percentages? 

General Gray. I cannot; that is the reason I 
said decidedly, because I cannot quote exact figures. 

Mr. THomas. Do you have anyone on your 
staff who could give us that information? 

General Gray. Colonel Dryden perhaps could if 
he were here, and if you want the figures I will be 
glad to supply it. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it would be well to put 
that information in the record. 

General Gray. I will be glad to do so. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Prior to 1946 all new Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals were designed within the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. ‘The assignment of the major portion 
of the new hospital program to the Corps of Engi- 
neers constituted a deviation from established 
Veterans’ Administration policy in an effort to ex- 
pedite its completion. 

In June 1946 there were 343 persons employed 
in the Design Division of central office but as of 
April 30, 1948, there were only 265 persons in this 
division of which 202 were professional employees. 
Only about 140 are presently engaged in the design 
of new hospitals. The remaining number of em- 
ployees includes: Supervisory personnel, architects, 
and engineers who are engaged in site inspections, 
establishment of equipment requirements and design 
criteria for all new hospitals, review of plans and 
specifications prepared by private architect-engineers 
for projects assigned to the Corps of Engineers, 
preparation of plans and specifications for additions 
and improvements to existing hospitals, testing 
construction materials for compliance with stand- 
ards and reviewing technical problems presented in 
the maintenance, operation, and repair of 126 existing 
hospitals and the numerous field offices of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, all of which work must be 
done by the Veterans’ Administration regardless of 
who prepares the plans for new hospitals. 

In previous testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee it was indicated that 10 percent of total 
cost would be required for overhead, design, and in- 
spection of the new hospitals when assigned to other 
Government agencies and persons outside of the 
Federal service are engaged for design, while only 
6.7 percent of total costs would be required to cover 
the same services when performed by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The programs have not reached the stage of com- 
pletion where final cost figures are available. Pre- 
liminary figures indicate that when these services 
are performed by architects outside of the Federal 
service and another Government agency, the cost is 
approximately 8.6 percent, whereas when performed 
by the Veterans’ Administration, the cost is approx- 
imately 4.3 percent. 
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General Gray. The figure, as I remember it, is 
about one-half of the cost. 

Mr. Tuomas. One-half? 

General Gray. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your engineering staff and you 
have given this problem considerable study, have 
you not? 

General Gray. It is one of the biggest conversa- 
tional items I have had since I got here. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the method you are follow- 
ing is in the interest of service of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration ? 

General Gray. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. ANDREWS. If you were going to continue a 
program of construction would it result in a sav- 
ing if you were to set up your own staff of archi- 
tects and engineers? 

General Gray. We wanted a well-balanced staff. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes. 

General Gray. And of course if we were to build 
up a great big staff, we could not hope, and should 
not hope, to offer these men, let us say, permanent 
employment, and as a result we would have a big 
staff on our hands. That was the question that was 
determined and concurred in by me, that we should 
have a few on the staff but a sufficient staff to take 
care of all of the program. 

Mr. ANpREws. But if you were going to con- 
tinue such a program you might do so? 

General Gray. If we had a program, not a big 
program, which required immediate attention, we 
could handle it very satisfactory, and heaven knows 
that we are training more experienced engineers and 
architects in hospital construction than anyone else 
has ever done, because we have got the biggest pro- 
gram. 

And this provision is possibly one of the most 
important parts of the Corps of Engineers program 
gg with commercial architects. 

ee oge 

In the debate on the Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Bill on the floor of the House, Congressman 
Wigglesworth, Chairman of the Subcommittee, 
spoke as follows: 


Me Me 
ee oe 


EXxcERPT FROM CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
June 9, 1948 


Remarks by Congressman Richard B. Wigglesworth 


There is one more matter I want to mention, 
Mr. Chairman. ‘There appeared before the com- 
mittee representatives of private activities who were 
disturbed about what they conceived to be a change 
of policy in the Veterans’ Administration as to the 
design of hospitals. They protested against what 
they understood to be a plan to have 14 new hos- 
pitals designed entirely by people on the rolls of the 
Veterans’ Administration, thereby substituting Gov- 
ernment architectural work for that of private 
enterprise. 
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The committee took the matter up with the Ad- 
ministrator and received the following assurances 
on the record from him: 

Mr. WiccLEswortH. There is still an oppor- 
tunity in respect to the 14 for private architects 
to obtain employment? 

General Gray. There is. 

Mr. WicGLEsSworTH. Have you or have you not 
built up an architectural staff on your pay roll— 
and if so, to what extent—with that in view? 

General Gray. To design hospitals? 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. Yes. 

General Gray. Not for that purpose. The staff 
has been built up for the purpose of two things: 
First, designing of these additions and betterments 
and alterations; and, second, to average the force 
incident to doing a lot of work in connection with 
the revision of these hospitals. 

Mr. WIcGLESWorTH. So far as the 14 hospitals 
are concerned, there is still opportunity for private 
architects to be employed, and they will be employed 
in any instance where they can convince you that 
it is more economical or more advantageous to the 
Government? 

General Gray. Than for the Government to do 
so? 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. Yes. 

General Gray. Check. 


At another point in the debate, Congressman 
Phillips of California spoke as follows: 


0% 
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EXCERPT FROM CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
June 9, 1948 


Remarks by Congressman John Phillips 


There are two minor matters that I want to cover 
before I surrender the floor. During the hearings, 
representatives of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects appeared before the subcommittee, asking that 
some provision be put into the bill, saying that no 
part of the money appropriated to the Veterans’ 
Administration could be used in connection with 
competition with the private practice of architecture. 
I use almost their exact words. The gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Church) also brought this matter re- 
peatedly to the attention of the subcommittee. 
Speaking for myself, and feeling that this is also the 
opinion of the majority of the subcommittee, I want 
to say that I support the idea that all work possible 
should be done for Veterans’ Administration pro- 
grams by private architects, but that I am not con- 
vinced that such a limitation either could or should 
be written into the bill. Some of this work must be 
done by the VA’s own staff, and undoubtedly will 
always be done there. It may be said that the sub- 
committee does want all the work possible done by 
private architects, if we are to preserve the features 
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of our form of government, and that the Admin- 
istrator, will be questioned on this point in future 


9 budget hearings. 


When the Bill which had been passed by the 
House was considered by the Senate Subcommittee 


on Independent Offices, John Fugard, a.1.a., pre- 
sented the following statement: 


66To the Subcommittee on Independent Offices 
Committee on Appropriations 
United States Senate 
STATEMENT OF JOHN Fucarp, ARCHITECT, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
CHAIRMAN—COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS— 
June 15, 1948 


The American Institute of Architects, as spokes- 
man and representative of the architectural profes- 
sion in the United States, advocates without 
reservation the engagement of professional service, 
drawn from private practice, for the rendering of 
such professional service on all Federal work. The 
American Institute of Architects has exerted and 
will exert every appropriate means, consistent with 
its position and its high professional standing, to 
insure that Federal agencies confine themselves to 
their proper roles as agents of the people. 

During World War II the professions of 
architecture and engineering were called upon to 
perform their services on the greatest amount of 
construction that was ever undertaken in the 
history of the world. They executed their obliga- 
tion. Their services are no less valuable now. In 
the matter of designing hospitals for which appro- 
priations are being considered before this Committee 
today the Veterans Administration should restrict 
itself to contact work, programming and mainte- 
nance. No Federal agency should render professional 
service for itself. The free enterprise of private 
practice is encroached upon when Federal agencies 
usurp that function. We are convinced that the 
policy we advocate of employing architects and engi- 
neers in private practice for Federal work is in the 
best interests of the public welfare and the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 

We address ouselves to you with particular respect 
to H.R. 6829, 80th Congress, 2nd Session. The 
Administrator for that agency has testified before 
the House Subcommittee on Independent Offices, 
that contrary to the Veterans Administration’s policy 
in 1947, he now intends to usurp the prerogatives 
of the professional man and to intrude into the field 
of private enterprise and design in his Bureau the 
remaining 14 hospitals, better known as the 1948 
V.A. Hospital Program. 

Through the years the Corps of Engineers, the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, the Federal Works 
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Agency, and the various housing and other Federal 
agencies have continued to employ architects and 
engineers in private practice to design their facilities. 
Why now should the Administrator of the Veterans 
Administration request this appropriation from Con- 
gress to establish an empire of bureaucratic em- 
ployees to usurp the functions of private enterprise, 
especially at a time when we are spending billions 
of dollars to convince the world of the advantages 
of the system of private enterprise? 

Therefore, we as the representatives of the archi- 
tectural and engineering professions, a segment of 
private enterprise, respectfully request that the fol- 
lowing clause be included in the bill before your 
Committee, as follows: 


Provided further, that no part of the funds appro- 
priated in this bill or any funds heretofore made 
available, including contract authorizations, shall 
be used to compete with the private practice of 
architecture and engineering. This proviso is not 
intended to prevent contact work, programming 
and maintenance work by this administration. 


In support of our statement, we suggest that 
the Committee inquire into the views of the con- 
tractors on this subject who have had world-wide ex- 
perience in Federal construction and have acquitted 
themselves with distinction. There has come to 
our attention that the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Inc. have addressed themselves 
to the Veterans Administration on the subject of 
the employment of private architects, engineers and 
contractors. 

Since in the past the Veterans Administration has 
acted repeatedly in the capacity of architect, engi- 
neer and constructing contractor, their present in- 
tention to again usurp these functions in whole, or 
in part, must be of interest to your Committee. 


5 6% 
More 


Mr. Fugard was followed on the stand by a 
representative of “The Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Inc., who presented the follow- 
ing statement: 


Oe 0% 
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Testimony oF H. E. ForEeMAn, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


TuHeE AssociIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF 
AMERICA 

BEForRE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON 
H.R. 6829, SUPPLEMENTAL INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES APPROPRIATION Bitt—June 15, 1948 


The Associated General Contractors of America 
is the one national trade association for general 
contractors. Its more than 4,600 member construc- 
tion firms perform the major portion of contract 
construction throughout the country. There are 
more than 100 affiliated local chapters throughout 
the entire United States. 
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The purpose of our appearance is to point out to 
the committee the fact that the public interest in 
the veterans’ hospital construction program will 
be served best if the hospitals are designed and built 
through the normal channels of the construction 
industry. 

First, the fact has been demonstrated amply that 
the most rapid, efficient and economical construction 
for a public agency is secured through the normal 
contract method. 

Second, there is still the tradition in this nation 
that the appropriate needs of government are ful- 
filled by business organizations capable of meeting 
those needs. 

Third, the best interests of the government like- 
wise will be served if the plans and specifications 
for veterans’ hospitals are developed by private 
architects and engineers who supervise construction 
of the projects under the direction of governmental 
agencies. 

In the past the Veterans’ Administration has per- 
formed a large portion of its work by day labor 
methods. We recommend an amendment to this 
appropriation bill taken word for word—with the 
exception of a name change—from the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Bill reported June 12 by 
this committee. “The language recommended is as 
follows: 

“No part of any construction appropriation for the 
Veterans Administration contained in this Act shall 
be available for construction work by force account, 
or on a hired labor basis, except for management and 
operation, maintenance and repairs, installation of 
machinery or equipment, engineering and_ super- 
vision, routine minor construction work, or in case 
of emergencies, local in character, or in those in- 
stances when no bids have been received in response 
to a public invitation therefor.” 


With respect to the language which this com- 
mittee inserted into the appropriations for the 
Bureau of Reclamation last Saturday, the com- 
mittee in its report stated: 


“Last year a new policy of limiting force-account 
construction was adopted. Evidence before the 
committee indicates that the new policy has worked 
out well. The testing of the policy during the 
recent Columbia River floods gives satisfactory evi- 
dence of its being sound. ‘Therefore, the com- 
mittee sees no reason to make a change of any 
consequence so has submitted the same language as 
last year except for two minor changes.” 


Recently the association took a survey among 
its chapters and branches throughout the country. 
The results clearly indicated the belief of general 
contractors that projects designed by private archi- 
tects and engineers, and supervised by them, could 
be built with greater efficiency and economy by gen- 
eral contractors than by projects designed and super- 
vised by the Veterans Administration. 
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In conclusion, we make the two recommendations, 
that the veterans’ hospital projects be designed and 
supervised by competent private architects, and that 
the committee insert language in the appropriation 
bill restricting the expenditure of funds to the more 
efficient and economical contract method. 


% 0% 
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There was no debate on this item on the Senate 
floor. 


At the Convention of The A.I.A., Mr. Silling 
gave the following address on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Hospitals, A.I.A.: 


De 


REMARKS OF Cyrus E. SILLING, OF CHARLESTON ,66 


West VIRGINIA, MEMBER OF COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ Hospirats, A.I.A., A.I.A. Con- 
VENTION, SALT LAKE CiTy—June 23, 1948 


I am a member of The Institute’s Committee on 
Veterans’ Hospitals. John Fugard is its Chairman. 
Messrs. Tom Ellerbe, Walter Hook, John Merrill, 
Henry Shepley, Glenn Stanton and myself are 
its geographically selected members. They say 
I am its self-appointed secretary. Its effort to pro- 
mote private enterprise in contrast to bureaucracy 
supports American democracy. By so doing it also 
seeks to advance the cause of private architects in 
private practice. I believe this should be one of 
the important functions of the Institute. Let the 
fact that I live in the hills and operate off the beaten 
path enlist your interest. “There are many others 
in similar circumstance. In our practice, necessity 
requires us to be two-fisted, vigorous, even shrewd; 
after that we presume to be esthetic. When the 
things I am about to say to you sound critical of 
the status quo, I would remind you that Thoreau 
once said, “If I don’t march with the crowd, 
is because I hear a different drummer.” I ask you 
to examine with me the rhythms I think I hear. 

To us in the hills, The American Institute of 
Architects means Inspiration, Guidance, Support. 
To us off the beaten path it must be more than a 
Chamber of Memories or a repository for professional 
honors. We have more urgent needs. We look 
to The Institute to supply leadership for all of the 
profession, and from a well-spring deep enough to 
flow in a constant and spirited manner. Out there 
where the architectural soil is thin, we need to be 
refreshed and re-energized, occasionally even reas- 
sured that we are a living part of a virile archi- 
tectural community of truly national scope. We ex- 
pect our American Institute of Architects to be 
heard and respected in the Nation’s Council. 


My statement today has two themes: 


First, | would inform you of the work of the Insti- 
tute’s Committee on Veterans’ Hospitals, of the 
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implications for the profession of its success or fail- 
ure in its efforts to secure these commissions for 
private enterprise. This is my official message 
as a member of that committee. 

Second, in telling that story, I hope to convince 
you of the great practical advantage to you of the 
expanded activity of the Institute as evidenced 
by it in this particular instance. Also to en- 
courage each one of you to demand much, much 
more of that kind of service from the Institute. 
This is my personal message and is without 
official status. 


During a conference last year General Bradley, 
as head of the Veterans’ Administration, informed 
our A.I.A. Committee that in 1945 he realized plans 
drawn by the Veterans’ Administration in its custo- 
mary manner would still produce, in 1946, hospitals 
of the same old 1920 vintage. As a consequence, 
and contrary to the bureaucratic custom of the 
Veterans’ Administration, General Bradley dele- 
gated to the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, au- 
thority to plan and construct three quarters of a 
billion dollars worth of hospitals, now better known 
as the 1947 VA Hospital Program. ‘The Corps 
of Engineers contracted with private architects in 
private practice to design those hospitals, It con- 
tracted with private contractors to construct them. 
The Corps of Engineers customarily uses the regu- 
lar channels of the construction industry, as does 
the Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks, the Fed- 
eral Works Agency and the various federal housing 
agencies. (Now the tribulations of private archi- 
tects on government work are not a part of my 
story. Suffice it to say the private architects per- 
formed on the 1947 VA Hospital Program with 
distinction, and continue to do so.) 

During the early Summer of 1947 rumors spread 
that the Veterans’ Administration bureaucracy was 
ambitious to perform, itself, as architect for an 
additional third of a billion dollars worth of hos- 
pitals under a new appropriation, now better known 
as the 1948 VA Hospital Program. Had it not 
learned modern hospital planning from the private 
architects in the 1947 program? Was it not now 
an expert under their tutelage? It certainly had 
all their work on that program from which to bene- 
fit. 

Events soon translated rumors into facts. The 
- VA bureaucracy again felt itself strong enough to 
determine policy as it had done after World War I. 
Early in August 1947 General Bradley, when ques- 
tioned, informed Mr. Douglas Orr, President of 
The American Institute of Architects, of the in- 
tentions of the VA, itself, to perform architect- 
engineer services on the 1948 VA Hospital Program. 
He repeated that policy statement to the A.I.A. Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Hospitals on November 25, 
but tempered the latter remark by adding that he 
did not wish to commit his successor. We eagerly 
awaited the naming of his successor. When General 
Gray was appointed, we were hopeful that his 
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attitude would be favorable because of his private 
enterprise background. When he had settled to the 
routine of his new work, we confidently sought a 
conference. 

On March 17, 1948, General Gray, as General 
Bradley’s successor as Administrator for Veterans’ 
Affairs, informed the A.I.A. Committee on Veterans’ 
Hospitals substantially as follows: 


1—“I am having the present policy evaluated be- 
fore making a policy decision—.”’ 
2—“If considerations are entertained contrary to 
the interests of private architects, before a final 
decision is made the A.I.A. Committee may have 
another conference in my office.” 


While General Gray’s statements were not con- 
clusively to our advantage, we took encouragement 
and bided our time awaiting a policy declaration 
which never came. In April VA requested bids 
based on documents prepared by itself for a Texas 
hospital. Deeming this a policy commitment con- 
trary to our expectations, our committee revalued 
its position and went aggressively to work. 

On April 23, 1948 the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Inc., wrote General Gray of 
VA requesting a conference, and recording their 
preference for performance of VA hospital plan- 
ning by private architects. They reiterated this 
view at the subsequent conference. A.G.C. strongly 
supports private architects and private contractors 
performing in their customary manner on public 
work. Past history, prior to 1947, shows VA 
preference to perform, itself, both as architect 
and contractor. 

On May 17, 1948 General Gray again was ques- 
tioned by members of our committee. He informed 
A.I.A. Committee members that: 


1—He had not changed the policy of his predeces- 
sor. 

2—Under current VA policy the AE services 
on the 1948 VA Hospital Program would be 
performed by VA itself. 


Subsequently your Committee learned that Gen- 
eral Gray is asking for an appropriation of 6.7% 
on 293 million dollars, which amounts to 18 million 
dollars for continuing and augmenting his archi- 
tectural empire. His budget shows 260 employees 
in 1947 were listed as architects and engineers. 
He asks that this number be increased to 990. ‘This 
is a matter of public record. Of necessity this 
personnel increase can only be had by draining your 
office and mine. I do not propose to train men 
for the disillusions of a bureaucratic future. What 
do you suppose would happen to private enterprise 
in general if every Federal department obtained 
funds for similar bureaucratic empires? Isn’t the 
very fundamental principle of democracy itself 
involved in our issue? 

On May 25, 1948 members of the A.I.A. Com- 


mittee on Veterans’ Hospitals presented a written 
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statement to, and testified before, the Subcommittee 
on Independent Offices of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives, U. 5S. 
Congress, in support of retention of private archi- 
tects for design of federal construction. The state- 
ment proposed a restrictive amendment to the VA 
appropriation bill to that effect. On June 15 a 
similar statement and testimony was presented to 
the Senate sub-committee having similar juris- 
diction. A.G.C. has informed us of its parallel 
support of our position. It, too, has testified urg- 
ing that the normal channels of the building in- 
dustry be utilized for public work. 

This is the very brief factual report of the 
activity of the Committee on Veterans’ Hospitals. 
That Committee seeks to “down” bureaucracy and 
expand appreciation for the private practitioner. 
This is well understood and applauded by the In- 
stitute membership. 

The members of my Chapter are most encouraged 
by the work of the office of the Director of Public 
and Professional Relations in general, and partic- 
ularly by the energy shown in its direction of the 
work on the Committee on Veterans’ Hospitals. 

The Institute’s expanded membership expects de- 
livery of positive, professional advantage for its 
identification therewith. If that membership is to 
conduct its architectural life at the level of the 
best, it must have a strong aggressive organization, 
constantly in being in Washington, to represent it 
with vigor. Our 7,500 dues-paying members re- 
quire a real and personal service for their money. 

Regardless of the journey it must make, The 
Institute is compelled to take a stand, must make 
a vigorous, successful fight on this matter. We did 
not raise the issue, but we must resolve it to the 
advantage of private enterprise. I say, let there be 
an end to bureaucratic architectural planning. 

Consider the alternatives: 


If private architects are successful in insisting 
that they perform the 1948 VA Hospital Program 
the far-reaching implications to our advantage on 
future public work for private architects are in- 
calculable. 

On the other hand, performance of professional 
service by VA, itself, on the 1948 VA Hospital 
Program implies a most damaging and intolerable 
criticism of private architects’ performance on the 
1947 VA Hospital Program, serves notice on all 
public agencies that architects do not defend them- 
selves and lack the vigor to command the respect 
due their professional competence. 

I propose to you that it should be the policy of The 
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Institute, to strongly support the objectives of The 
Institute’s Committee on Veterans’ Hospitals. And 
further to see to it in the future that the know-how 
in public relations, now being so painfully learned, 
is expanded, energized and re-energized to con- 
tinue to win any similar battles that may develop. 
The effort must be continuous and repeated. It 
must become a firmly established Institute policy, 
constantly on the alert. This alert and aggressive 
policy, now well begun in the VA hospital program 
under the Director of Public and Professional Re- 
lations, is the kind of A.I.A. service that gains and 
holds the respect and active interest of our mem- 
bership. Let us be earthy enough to be practical 
in constantly energizing it. 

When Ned Purves hollers “Fire!” I stand 
ready to man the hose, or even to carry an ax. I 
am sure there are many eager beavers in the woods 
of this great professional society even better equipped. 
Gentlemen, the time for you to lend a hand is Now 
in this election year when noses are about to be 
counted. 

President Orr, and gentlemen of the Convention, 
I wish to thank you for the opportunity to loose 
this silver chord in behalf of private enterprise in 
such blunt fashion. 


We ask now for your vote of confidence. 


oe oe 


Through the publication of these various state- 
ments and testimony and with the incidental re- 
marks, we have conveyed to you, in chronological 
order, an account of an activity of The American 
Institute of Architects undertaken in behalf not 
only of the profession, but of the veterans and of 
the public welfare. Further conferences with the 
Veterans Administration are in process now. We 
regret to be forced to report to the membership 
that an erroneous impression with respect to the 
performance of the architect on the 47 program 
has been created, the implication being that the de- 
lay in the program is the fault of the architects in 
private practice and that the fees paid the architects 
have been exorbitant. These charges are manifestly 
untrue. We have no intention of allowing these 
charges to lie unanswered nor have we any in- 
tention of ceasing our activity until the entire 
situation is satisfactorily resolved. 
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Supplement to 
Building Type Reference Guide No. 5 
The Church Building 


See May 1948 BuLtteTin, Pages 19 to 35 


MUST AMERICA BE A CHURCH MUSEUM?* 
By Franklin D, Elmer, Jr. 


ITH something over $700,000,000 earmarked 

for new buildings, American Protestants 

face a dilemma which is both revealing and challeng- 

ing. What kind of churches shall we build? The 

question sounds simple, but when a local church 

committee has conscientiously struggled with the 

problem for months, running into years, it begins to 
assume alarming proportions. 

In the past century the new church buildings that 
were not patterned after the local depot were 
largely designed to resemble, at least in a vague 
way, traditional styles from European culture. Goth- 
ic has been popular. Classic and Romanesque have 
been widely used. “They were readily accepted in 
a day when the umbilical cord which nourished us 
on European culture was still intact. Today that 
culture lies in tragic decay and America emerges 
as the nation with the opportunity to set new cultural 
patterns for tomorrow. Is the American church 


*Reprinted by permission of The Christian Century from 
the issue of July 30, 1947. 
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to play its part in this? Will we have a voice in 
determining the new, or are we to go on in blind 
reaction, building Christian museum pieces which 
identify our faith with a dead past? ‘The issue in- 
volves much more than buildings; it involves the 
place of the church in the new world. 


New Wine in Old Skins 


Many church committees are finding it a sore 
temptation to put new wine into the old wineskins. 
The advocates of Gothic stoutly contend that this 
is the true Christian expression of devotion in archi- 
tecture. Certainly Gothic can be beautiful in its 
way. But those who commend it seem to forget 
that, for all its beauty, it is the architecture of an 
age that is gone. When Gothic was the rage, all 
manner of buildings were constructed along the 
same lines. Have we not seen the beer halls, town 
halls, college halls and dining halls built in the same 
style in the same time? (Can we ignore the fact 
that such a pile of stone as the Washington Cathe- 
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dral will be in truth partly a mammoth monument to 
a feudal culture and a frank assertion of the sterility 
of our own? 

If we turn to classic styles, we find ourselves 
copying the edifices of the Acropolis which belonged 
to a pagan world. Of course the classicists will say 
that Christianity has long since put new content into 
the old forms, and that in our Colonial and Georgian 
we have styles that have become almost American 
through the fact of their wide use in our country 
and the consequent relationship they have to Ameri- 
can tradition. No one will deny that some beautiful 
churches of New England express the finest in 
American faith. Many are simple and charming in 
their settings. But the tall white columns are no 
longer needed structurally, and the infinite number 
of small panes of glass in the wood-framed windows 
find their chief historical meaning in the fact that 
originally small panes of glass were all that could 
be made and transported. Today they are a janitor’s 
headache, and involve large costs in upkeep. 

These styles were the natural products of their 
times. The materials available, the engineering 
possible and the functions conceived for the build- 
ings were beautifully combined. But now, under the 
compulsion of these three standards for construc- 
tion—materials, engineering and function—Ameri- 
can institutions are departing rapidly from the old 
styles to construct buildings far more expressive 
of our time. 


Architecture That Fits the Times 


General Motors has just completed a sixteen mil- 
lion dollar factory at Flint, Michigan, which is 
considered to be the best in modern plant construc- 
tion. The lines are simple, the building is obviously 
a factory, and the total result is pleasing and sug- 
gestive of the efficiency and power of American 
industry. When the new General Motors Re- 
search development on the edge of Detroit is com- 
pleted, it will look just like what it is supposed to 
be—a modern research center. ‘Twenty years ago 
the University of Chicago had plans for a heavy 
old Gothic administration building which would 
match the heavy old Gothic of most of the campus. 
But now the plans have been changed, and the edifice 
is being constructed with clean-cut, modern, effi- 
cient lines which will make a far more roomy and 
effective building for the future. At Brown Uni- 
versity a classroom building was recently completed 
along simple functional lines of greatest efficiency. 
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Plans for the new Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington call for a strictly functional type of building, 
with its beauty in proportion and arrangement rather 
than in exterior decoration or traditional lines. 
Popular magazines are full of plans for houses 
designed for modern living, in which lighting, heat- 
ing, insulation and mechanical efficiency are given 
the engineering freedom they deserve. Many are 
beautiful in their simplicity, and certainly are de- 
signed for comfortable and harmonious living. But 
pretty largely, to the vexation of creatively minded 
architects, church committees are bound by a nos- 
talgia for traditional styles which pervert modern 
engineering, are expensive to construct and main- 
tain, have a minimum of efficiency, and hold back 
the artist-architects from the creative’ expression 
in modern forms to which they feel they are entitled. 
Church committees want something that “looks like 
a church.” There is evident among churches a 
determination to build monuments rather than 
bright, airy, efficient, functional church homes. 


Typical Church Plans 


I have before me plans for three churches which 
may soon be constructed. They are worth a look. 

The first is Gothic, a large and massive pile with 
buttresses, pinnacles, rose windows, heavy oak doors 
with huge iron hinges, and a tall stone spire holding 
what appears to be a weather-vane high above the 
There are even flying buttresses bracing the 
tower. When I showed it to one man, he said, 
“That would fit beautifully into the story of Medi- 
eval Man published in Life.” But it “looks 
like a church.” To be sure, no other institution 
would ever construct a building like that! 


trees. 


Function Defied 


The plan calls for 23 separate outside entrances. 
How would a person hungering for the ministry of 
the church know where to enter this building to find 
a minister? ‘There is no obvious main entrance 
for use seven days a week. And it will take the 
janitor half the night to be sure all the doors are 
locked securely. Inside there are so many long cor- 
ridors, stairways, wings going off here and there, and 
remote corners, that seventeen separate toilet rooms 
have been included to service the building adequately. 
How many of them will be clean and a credit to the 
church after two years? Will the trustees have 
plenty of funds to service all that plumbing ade- 
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quately? The dining hall is submerged in the base- 
ment, and has a low ceiling and no outside windows, 
and there are other large basement rooms without 
adequate ventilation. The church school is spread 
far and wide all over the place, and there are four 
separate chapels for four church school departments, 
mostly poorly lighted and obviously to be used for 
but a few minutes each week. The chapel interiors 
are done in different styles—Colonial, Romanesque, 
Byzantine and Gothic. 

Total cost of this structure will certainly be far 
above a million dollars (if workmen can be found 
to do the stonecutting). The committee states this 
will be one of the most complete, usable, beautiful 
churches in America. There is a television broad- 
casting control room included in the plan as a mag- 
nificent gesture to the future! It is proclaimed 
that all materials used in the educational program, 
all office equipment and fittings will be of the most 
modern types available—everything but the build- 
ing itself, which will be thoroughly traditional, rigid 
and inflexible. 


Back to 1776? 


The second plan calls for a Colonial structure, 
much better lighted and rather more efficient than 
the Gothic, but still looking as though it might 
be a transplant from 1776. It has the tall white 
columns set off from the stone exterior of the 
“meeting house,” and a square tower amidships 
with a rather pathetic little spire rising bravely above 
its balconied summit. Much less pretentious, over- 
all, than the Gothic exhibit, this building still has 
eight outside entrances. There is no obvious way 
of determining the weekday entrance for the purpose 
of finding the minister or his office except to try 
all the doors and wander along the corridors and 
up and down the stairways, if one happens to find a 
door unlocked. Three long dark corridors on the 
three floors have called for eleven separate toilet 
rooms. There is a lovely chapel, handy to the 
offices, but it must be entered, from the interior of 
the building, right in the middle of one side. The 
dining hall, below the ‘“‘meeting house,” is full of 
posts to support the floor above. Again, the build- 
ing is quite inflexible, and except for a few of the 
classrooms there is no obvious way to rearrange 
the interior partitions to meet the demands of a new 
generation. 

There are lovely features in both these churches. 
They have a strong and substantial look about them. 
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But, doubtless, their most commendable virtue to 
the people planning to build them is that they “look 
like churches.” 


The third plan before me is a strictly functional 
design, done by one of America’s leading functional 
architects who has created a host of buildings for 
schools, museums, libraries and other public insti- 
tutions, but who has seldom been called on by 
churches. The exterior is utterly plain, with all its 
beauty in freshness of line and proportion. ‘There 
is one entrance that is obviously to be used seven 
days a week for all purposes, though there are three 
other entrances for emergencies and to service the 
boiler room, kitchens and chapel when desired. 
Designed for a church of a thousand members, all 
rooms are on two floors, all are adequately lighted 
from outside, and there is no inaccessible space in 
the entire building. 

Economy of space is secured through the intro- 
duction of a central lobby or narthex on each floor, 
so arranged as to be useful for the expansion of the 
dining hall, parlors, sanctuary and the chapel. “Two 
main toilet rooms are inconspicuously placed off 
the lower lobby, yet so located that they are easily 
reached from any point in the building. (There 
is a small lavatory for the kitchen, another for the 
main offices, and one for young children contiguous 
to the nursery and beginners’ departments.) 


Functional Design 


The sanctuary is designed to have proper pro- 
portions and the best possible acoustics and visibility. 
The chancel is arranged so the choirs do not face 
the congregation, yet all singers are able to see the 
pulpit without turning their heads. The social hail 
is free of posts and also designed for the best acoustics. 
The chapel is arranged to be available for use by 
church school departments, yet is so set in a wing 
off the main lobby that it can function independently 
of the rest of the building for funerals and weddings. 

The church offices are directly accessible to the 
main entrance, and so located that a secretary would 
have control of all traffic entering or leaving the 
building. The main parlors. have full length 
windows opening on a beautiful terrace. The only 
corridor in the building runs through the space 
planned for educational purposes, space so designed 
that partitions can easily be relocated to change the 
size of rooms as dictated by future program devel- 


opments. 
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There is not an unnecessary brick or stone in the 
entire building, all storage space is conveniently 
located, and there are no dark rooms or corners to 
become cluttered with discarded trivia. The only 
tower is a thin shaft rising across the driveway from 
the main entrance, lifting the cross high over the 
neighborhood and identifying the whole area with 
church in the tradition of the campanile. Func- 
tionally, the building is the answer to a churchman’s 
dreams. But there is one feature which condemns 
it in the eyes of some committee members—from 
the outside it does not “look like a church.” 


Therein lies the story of the tragedy in many of 
the building programs now afoot. We American 
Christians are ready to have everything in a church 
thoroughly m@dern in materials, furnishings and 
equipment—except the building itself! At that point 
our tastes are still dictated by an emotional fixation 
toward a lot of masonry we knew in our youth, 
much of which never should have been erected in 
the first place. 


Give the Architects a Chance! 


In Europe, whose peoples have lived under the 
shadow of the traditional buildings for generations, 
many modern church structures are now being 
erected. "The Roman Church is taking the lead 
in this, and from the Pontine marshes to the hills 
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of Ireland their new churches are using modern 
expressions in architecture. Why should we in 
America continue to cherish our longing for styles 
now repudiated by the very people out of whose 
past they came? Europe will never return to 
Gothic. Are we to be the museum in which it 
will be preserved? 

We deplore the fact that modern art and archi- 
tecture lacks a religious note. Perhaps it is because 
whereas formerly the church subsidized creative 
artists and directed their expressions toward re- 
ligious subjects, today we leave the artists out on a 
limb and force them to find their support in purely 
secular interpretation. The result is theaters, music 
halls, art museums, even bars, on which the artists 
are lavishing their skills, while the church languishes 
in its struggle to hang onto something dead. At 
a recent meeting of church architects and laymen in 
New York, an architect declared that “most of the 
younger architects I know, if they had their choice 
of designing an addition to a Gothic church or selling 
apples, would sell apples.” If the church is to re- 
capture the interest of the creative architects and 
artists of our time and enlist them in the endeavor 
to express through art forms the great and universal 
faith that Christianity now is, we must give them 
some opportunity to do for us what their predecessors 
did for previous ages. We may even have to change 
our conception of what “looks like a church”! 


THE CLIENT SAYS: 


WO CONFERENCES on the theme “An American 

Synagogue for Today and Tomorrow” have 
been held recently, one in New York, June 1947 
and the other in Chicago, November 1947. 

This is a new era and there are many important 
problems in this connection that will not be decided 
by precedent but we hope by mutual consideration 
and discussion. Our premise is that the American 
synagogue of the future should be a well planned 
modern and distinctively Jewish building, avoiding 
false traditions and architectural mistakes of the 
past. The discussion topics dealt with such themes 
as the prevailing notion that certain architectural 
styles are particularly Jewish, the synagogue in- 
terior and exterior, what should the new building 
look like—the difference between then and now, de- 
sign problems of the religious school and temple 
house, a new synagogue in a small community, and 
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synagogue decoration. ‘The Proceedings of these 
two Conferences will be published. 

The contemporary synagogue should be func- 
tional. We recommend that building committees 
first formulate their synagogue program for the 
next generation, including all needed activities and 
functions, and then ask the architect to design the 
building to provide for all of these functions in the 
most complete and at the same time economical 
manner following the principle of multiple use in- 
sofar as possible. 

The progressive congregation goes much further 
than the basic worship facility and the religious 
school. It expands as far as possible along the ut- 
most lines of the traditional threefold purpose of 
the synagogue, House of Prayer, House of Study, 
and House of Assembly. Many congregations now 
have discussion or Town Hall features at the sery- 
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ices following or in place of the sermon and this in 
turn is followed by a social including the serving of 
tea or other light refreshments. Other congregational 
social gatherings are the annual congregational meet- 
ing, the public Seder, the celebration of Chanuko 
and Purim, the Chanuko rally and similar occasions 
participated in by the congregation itself and its 
auxiliaries. 

The modern congregation has a number of auxil- 
lary organizations or activity units as they are more 
properly called, the principal ones being the women’s 
organization or Sisterhood, the Men’s organization 
or Brotherhood, a youth group or groups for var- 
ious ages, these being in addition to the religious 
elementary and high school classes and other gather- 
ings and projects for youth and adult education, 
which will be a much needed and now much desired 
expansion of the religious school. The progressive 
religious school has various extra-curricular activ- 
ities, such as discussions, glee club, orchestra, visits 
to educational and charitable institutions, journal- 
ism, Hebrew club etc. Many of our congrega- 
tions also have boy and girl scout units; these and 
the accommodations for youth groups and adult 
groups require rooms and equipment in excess of the 
rooms for children’s classes and activities or the 
designation at certain times by multiple use of other 
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facilities, such as Board Room, library, Rabbi’s 
reception room, etc., etc. 


As the result of a lessening of emphasis on formal 
observance by Reform Judaism and the abolition 
of such ceremonies as had seemingly outlived their 
usefulness, ceremonial observance both in synagogue 
and home dwindled to a very low point. In recent 
years, the rabbis have been making a strong effort 
to reverse the trend. Laymen also have come to 
realize the importance of practice and observance 
which are the application of ceremonies for the 
preservation of Jewish life. A joint Committee on 
Ceremonies, representing the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis was organized, the function of 
which has been to systematize and implement these 
efforts, and to create materials for the introduction 
of ceremonial observance and practice. The Com- 
mittee believes that the best approach for a revival 
of ceremonies under these conditions is the synagogue 
and the religious school. Many congregations have 
a collection of ceremonial objects which must be 
properly housed. 


By Rabbi Jacop D. ScHwarz, Director Commis- 
sion on Synagogue Activities, The Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. 


CHURCH BUILDING COUNSELORS 


S NOTED in the May, 1948 BuLLetTIN, p. 33, a 
A number of the larger Protestant denominations 
maintain at their national headquarters advisory or 
consulting departments for church building. 

Their functions are basically financial and edu- 
cational, and in most cases they do not offer archi- 
tectural planning or consulting service. They are 
concerned with architecture only as related to a well- 
balanced program and the safe and proper use of 
funds, some of which they provide as grants or loans. 
However, since such financial aid is usually con- 
ditioned by their approval of plans, these departments 
wield a considerable influence upon church archi- 
tecture. 


The official center of architectural counseling 
service, supported by 22 denominations, is the Inter- 
denominational Bureau of Architecture: Rev. E. M. 
Conover, D. D., Director, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. (See May BuLvetin, p. 34). 

The following denominational offices provide 
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financial and program counsel but do not pro- 
vide architectural advisory services to their constitu- 
ency excepting those marked (*), where professional 
architectural personnel are retained for consulting 
services :— 


Baptist 
American Baptist Home Mission Society (northern) 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
C. H. Atkinson, Secretary for Edifice Funds 
National Baptist (negro) 
810 Capp, Texarkana, Texas 
D. Edwin Johnson, Executive Secretary 
Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Convention 
161 8th Avenue, N., Nashville 3, Tennessee 
William A. Harrell, Executive Secretary 
*Hardie C. Bass, Jr., A.A. 
*Charles W. Hoagland, A.I.A. 


Brethren 
Church of the Brethren 
22 S. State Street, Elgin, Illinois 
H. L. Hartsough, Executive Secretary 
C. H. Deardorff, Building Consultant 
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Evangelical United Brethren 
1426 U. B. Building, Dayton 2, Ohio 
U. P. Hovermale, Executive Secretary 


Christian 
Congregational-Christian 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
Willam Kincaid Newman, Executive Secretary 


Disciples of Christ 

222 S. Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
William T. Pearcy, Executive Secretary 
*Charles J. Betts, A.I.A. 


Church of God 
Board of Church Exchange and Home Missions, 
Anderson, Indiana 
E. F. Adcock, Executive Secretary 


Congregational 
Congregational-Christian 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
William Kincaid Newman, Executive Secretary 


Disciples 
Disciples of Christ 
222 S. Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
William T. Pearcy, Executive Secretary 
*Charles J. Betts, A.I.A. 


Episcopal 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
American Church Building Fund Commission 
170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
Richard P. Kent, Jr., Treasurer 


Evangelical 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
Ralph S. Weiler, Executive Secretary 


Evangelical United Brethren 
1426 U. B. Building, Dayton 2, Ohio 
U. P. Hovermale, Executive Secretary 


Latter Day Saints (Mormons) 


40 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
*Edward O. Anderson, A.I.A., Church Architect 


Lutheran 
American Lutheran 
57 East Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
E. H. Meuser, Executive Secretary 
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Lutheran Augustana Synod 

464 Maria Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Carl H. Sandgren, Executive Secretary 

United Lutheran Church 

231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Elwood Bowman, Executive Secretary 


Methodist 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion (negro) 

711 Church Street, Wilmington, North Carolina 
A. J. Kirk, Executive Secretary 

Board of Missions and Church Extension of the Meth- 
odist Church 

1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
W. Vernon Middleton, Executive Secretary 


1115 Fourth Avenue, Louisville 3, Kentucky 
W. V. Cropper, Executive Secretary 
*H. M. King, A.I.A., architect 


Moravian 


American Moravian 
818 Highland Avenue, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
J. Donald Pharo, Executive Secretary 


Nazarenes 


Church of the Nazarenes 
2923 Troost Avenue, Box 527, Kansas City 10, Missouri 
John Stockton, Executive Secretary 


Presbyterian 


Presbyterian Church of the U. S. (southern) 
605 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
C. H. Pritchard, Executive Secretary 
Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A. (northern) 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
A. B. Keeler, Executive Secretary 
United Presbyterian Church 
702 Publication Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
A. K. Stewart, Executive Secretary 


Reformed 


Evangelical and Reformed Church 

1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
Ralph S. Weiler, Executive Secretary 

Reformed Church in America 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
James Z. Nettinga, Executive Secretary 


United Church of Canada 


299 Queen Street, W., Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 
J. R. Leng, Executive Secretary 
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Bibliography on the Church Building 


HISTORY AND ANALYSIS 


The Bible. 
Exodus (27:19-25:10) Reference to the Tabernacle. 
I Kings (6:2-6:30) Reference to Temple of Solomon. 
I Kings (8:38-8:44-8:48) Reference to orientation. 
Daniel 6:10). Talmud: Megillah—Sec. 3. 


Light from the Ancient Past, the Archeological Back- 
grounds of the Hebrew-Christian Religion. 
Finegan, Jack. Princeton. Univ. Press, 1946. 


Antike Synagogen in Galilea. 
Kohl, Heinrich & Watzinger, C. 1916. 


Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece. 
Sukenik, E. L. London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1934. 


The Origin of the Synagogue. 
Silber, Wendel. Pamphlet. (N.Y. Public Library) 


The Story of the Synagogues. 
Isaacs, Abram S. Menorah Jour. 1907. pp. 116-124. 


The Origin of the Synagogue. 
Finkelstein, Louis. Proceedings of the American 
Academy for Jewish Research. 1928-30. P. 49. 


The Origin of the Synagogue. 
Zeitlein, Solomon. Proceedings loc. cit. 1930-31. P. 69. 


Temple of the Jews. 
Ferguson. London, J. Murray. 1878. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia— 
Brief descriptions of Synagogues of the World. 


The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia— 
Brief descriptions of Synagogues of the World. 


Monuments of Christian Rome—From Constantine to 
the Renaissance. 
Frothingham, A. L. Macmillan, 1908. 412 pp. illus. 
A standard historical work, including secular monu- 
ments. Special index and historical summary of 
churches. 


Ancient Oriental Source of Christian Sacred Archi- 
tecture. 
R. Bernheimer. bibliog. floor plans. Am. J. Archaeol. 
43 :647-68. Oct. 739. 


Medieval Architecture; Its Origins and Development. 
Porter, A. Kingsley. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press. 
1912. 2 vols. illus. 


Brief Commentary on Early Medieval Church Archi- 
tecture with Especial Reference to Lost Monu- 
ments. 

Conant, K. J. rev. Arch. Rec. 92:18, Nov. ’42. College 
Art J. 2:133-4. May °43. Gaz. Beaux Arts. s6 
v25:6203. Jan. 44. J. Aesthetics. 2 no. 1:81-2. ’42. 
Speculum. 18:372-5. Jul. 743. 
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Origin of the Two-Tower Facade in Romanesque Arch- 
itecture. 
Schaefer, H. bibliog. f. ill, map, plans. Art. Bul. 
27 :85-108. Jun. ’45. abstract. Am. J. Archaeol. 
50:185. Jan. ’46. 


Gothic Architecture. Development and Character of 
Moore, Chas. H. 2nd ed. Macmillan. 428 pp. 1904. illus. 


Gothic Architecture in France, England and Italy. 
Jackson, T. G. 2 vols. Cambridge Univ. Press. 1915. 
illus. 


Mont-Saint-Michel & Chartres. 
Adams, Henry. Boston & New York—Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1936. Published under auspices of The Amer. 
Inst. of Archts. 377 pp. illus. $3.50. The most suc- 
cessful literary interpretation and literary re-creation 
of medieval Catholic society and architecture, by an 
American Protestant layman. 


The House of God. 
Short, E. H. 1925. Revised ed. 1936 entitled A His- 
tory of Religious Architecture. London. 


Cathedral, A Gothic Pilgrimage. 
Parkhurst, Helen Huss. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin 
Co. 1936. illus. 337 pp. Nontechnical analysis of Gothic 
arch., based on travel and research under a Guggen- 
heim fellowship, by a distinguished educator, philosopher 
and aesthetician. 


The Heritage of the Cathedral. 
Prentice, Sartell. New York, Morrow, 1936. 


The Voices of the Cathedral. 
Prentice, Sartell. New York, Morrow, 1938. 


Benedictine Architecture. 
Brunsman, Rev. Gualbert. Ch. Prop. Admin. Vol. 
12, No. 2. Mar.-Apr. ’48. pp. 10-11. 


The Cathedral Builders: the Story of a Great Masonic 
Guild, 
Baxter, Lucy E. (Barnes).—Leader Scott, pseud. 435 
pp. illus. N. Y., Scribners. 1899. 


The Substance of Gothic. 
Cram, Ralph Adams, Boston, Marshall Jones, 1917. 
Six lectures by the most influential literary and archi- 
tectural protagonist of the Neo-Gothic. 200 pp. 


The Drama of the Medieval Church. 
Young, Karl. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1933. 


Introduction to French Church Architecture. 
A. Gardner. rev. Apollo. 29:252. May ’39. Gaz. 
Beaux Arts. s6 v21:124. Feb. ’39, J. Babelon. 
Parnassus. 11:30. Mar. 739. A. P. McMahon. R. 
Belg. Archeol. et Hist. Art. 9:79. Jan. ’39. J. Squil- 
beck. 
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The Biography of a Cathedral. 

Anderson, Robt. Gordon. N. Y.-Toronto, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1945. 485 pp. Journalistic, non-technical 
history of the site and cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, 
from pre-Christian times. Numerous accounts of his- 
toric personages and events emphasize the continuity 
of sacred character of pre-Christian site, and the 
significance of the cathedral in medieval society. 


The Medieval Church Architecture of England. 
Moore, Chas. H. Macmillan, 1912. 327 pp. illus. 


Greater English Churches of the Middle Ages. 
Batsford, H. and C. Fry. rev. Arch. Rec. 87:186. 
May 40. F. J. Harris. Burl. M. 77:102. Sep. ’40. 
Connoisseur. 107:86. Feb. ’41. Roy. Soc. Arts Jour. 
89:114-15. Jan. 10, ’41. E. Maufe. 


Gothic Architecture in England. 
Francis Bond, London, 1916. 782 pp. An analysis of 
the origin and development of English Church archi- 
tecture from the Norman conquest to the dissolution of 
the monasteries. 


Note on English Church Planning in the Middle Ages. 
Rosenau, H. bibliog. ill. Roy. Inst. Brit. Arch. Jour. 
s3 v51:206-7. Jun. ’44. 


English Church Design, 1040-1540, A.D. 
Crossley, F. H. rev. Arch. Rec. 99:96. Mar. 746. 
Burl. Mag. 88:207. Aug. ’46. Mus. J. 45:147. Nov. 
45. Roy. Inst. Brit. Arch. J. s3 v53:95. Jan. 746. 
Roy. Soc. Arts. J. 94:130-1. Jan. 18, ’46. 


The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain. 
Cram, Ralph Adams. N.Y., James Pott, 1905. 315 
pp. illus. Typical of late Anglo-Catholic romanticizing 
which supported the Neo-Gothic. 


English Church Woodwork. 
Howard, F. E. and Crossley, F. H. N. Y., Scribner’s. 
2nd ed. 1927. 359 pp. illus. 


Church Art in Northern Europe. 
Early, with special reference to timber construction 
and decoration. Strzygowski, Josef. London, Harper 
& Bros. 1928. 


Ancient Timber Churches. 
Yarhma, E. R. ill. American Forests. 
Aug. °45. 


Ecclesiastical Art in Germany during the Middle Ages. 
Lubke, Wilhelm. Wheatley, L. A., trans. Edinburgh, 
T. C. Jack. 1877. 299 pp. illus. 


Gothic Architecture in Spain. 
Street, Geo. E. London, J. Murray, 1865. 527 pp. illus. 


Byzantine Architecture and Decoration. 
Hamilton, J. Arnott. London, Batsford, 1933. N. Y. 
Scribner’s. Comprehensive and abundantly illustrated ; 
includes derivative Byzantine work in Russia, the Balk- 
ans, Armenia and the West. 172 pp. illus. incl. plans. 


Earliest Christian Churches in Athens. 
Blegen, E. P. plans. Am. J. Archaeol. 50:373-5. pl. 
30. Jul. ’46. 


51 :392-3. 
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Byzantine Legacy in Greece. 
Stewart, C. ill. pl. (front) Arch, Rec. 
Jun. 741. 


Arte Religiosa in Romania, 
Bobich, G. ill. Emporium. 92:309-14. Dec. ’40. 
Russian Medieval Architecture. 
Buxton, David Roden. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1934. 
107 pp. & 108 plates. Convenient and well illustrated 
volume which has proved useful to all students of the 
subject. 


Indigenous Influences on the Colonial Architecture of 
Latin America. 
Buschiazzo, M. J. ill. Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union. 75:257-65. May 41. 


Religious Architecture in Quito. 
Navarro, J. G. rev. Liturg. Arts. 


Architecture of Protestantism. 
Drummond, A. L. 1934. T. T. Clark Edinburgh Gen- 
eral Survey of Protestant church architecture. The 
only comprehensive historical work. Author is a 
Scottish Presbyterian clergyman who travelled and 
studied in America. European detached viewpoint on 
the confusion of traditions and revivalism in America. 


89 :136-9. 


15:54. Feb. 47. 


Early American Churches. 
Embury, Aymar. Doubleday Page, 1914. 
print). 


(Out of 


Old Historic Churches of America. 
Their Romantic History and Their Traditions. Rines, 
Edward F. Published through the cooperation of the 
National Society of the Colonial Dames of America. 
The Macmillan Co.,, N. Y. 373 pp. illus. $6. 


Colonial Churches in Virginia. 


Brock, Henry I. Richmond, Dale Press. 1930. 94 pp. 
illus. 

Churches of Old New England. 
Marlowe, Geo. Francis. Photographs by Samuel 


Chamberlain. N. Y., Macmillan, 1947. 222 pp. rev. 
Prog. Arch, 28:115. Nov. 47. 


Evolution of the New England Meeting House. 
Drummond, A. L. ill. Roy. Inst. Brit. Arch. Jour. 
s3 v53:337-42. Jun. ’46. 


Progeny of St. Martin in the Fields. 


Whiffen, M. ill. plans. Arch. Rec. 100:3-6. Jul. °46. 


First Baptist Church, Providence. 
Oldest Church of any Denomination in Rhode Island 
and the Oldest Baptist Church in America. H. M. 
King. ill. Old Time N. E. 34:38-43. Jan. °44, 


The Meeting House of the First Baptist Church in 
Providence. A History of the Fabric. 
Isham, Norman M. 1925. Providence, The Charitable 
Baptist Society. 


Quaker Meeting Houses. 1670-1850. 
H. Lidbetter. ill. plans. -Arch. Rec. 
Apr. 46. 


99 :99-116. 
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Early Connecticut Meeting Houses. 
Kelly, J. Frederick. N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press. 
682 illus. 2 vols. $40. To be published. Gives as com- 
plete a historical and architectural record as possible of 
every church built in Connecticut before 1830. Every 
church is shown with a full page photograph. 


Colonial Meeting Houses of New Hampshire Compared 
with Their Contemporaries in New England. 
Daughters of Colonial Wars, State of New Hamp- 
shire, Plymouth,-N. H. 1938. 213 pp. An intriguing 
book with many photographic illustrations. 


Old Meeting-House at Lebanon, Conn. 
Champe, H. C. ill. Old Time N. E. 30:82-5. Jan. ’40. 


Charles Street Meeting-House, Boston. 
Greene, J. G. ill. Old Time N. E. 30:86-93. Jan. ’40. 


Meeting House at Sandown. 
Winchester, A. ill. Antiques. 48:336-7. Dec. ’45. 


Congregational Church at Head Tide, Me. 
Brown, F. C. ill. floor plans. Old Time N. E. 30:94- 
100. Jan. ’40. 


Church Builders of the Nineteenth Century; a Study 
of the Gothic Revival in England. 
Glarke, B. F. LW. rev. Arch. Rec. ill. 85:151. Mar. 
39. J. Betjeman. Roy. Inst. Brit. Arch. Jour. $3 
v46 :403-5. Feb. 20, 39. S. E. D. Bower. 


The Gothic Revival. An Essay in the History of Taste. 
Clark, Kenneth. London, Constable, 1928. 296 pp., illus. 


Richard Upjohn, Architect and Churchman. 

Upjohn, Everard M. N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press. 
1939. illus. 
An unbiased appraisal of the life and work of the 
famous protagonist and practitioner of the Gothic Re- 
vival and the first President of The A.I.A., by his great- 
grandson. 


Rural Architecture. 
Upjohn, Richard. N. Y., G. P. Putnam. 1852. 
Many mid-nineteenth century wooden Gothic churches 
in isolated locations, locally attributed to the Upjohns, 
may be traced to this book as the only Upjohn contact. 
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Russians Built Fort Ross Chapel of Redwood in 1811. 


ill. Arch. & Engr. 140:41-2. Mar. ’40. 


Greek Revival Church in Granville, Ohio. 
Ill. Antiques. 51:326. May ’47. 


Religion in Colonial America. 
Sweet, William Warren. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 
This book is a mine of information about the founding 
and subsequent history of almost every significant sect, 
large or small, up to the time of the Revolution. Excel- 
lent portraits of leading figures. 


Religion in America. 
Sperry, Willard L. Copyright 1946 by Macmillan Co. 


A fair and judicious appraisal of organized religion in 
U. S. by the Dean of Harvard Divinity School, for 


the series “American Life and Institutions” designed’ 


for readers in England. Historical and analytical with 
several statistical appendices. 


The History of Quakerism. 
Russell, Elbert, Dean Emeritus of Duke University. 
Macmillan. 


Just Among Friends: The Quaker Way of Life. 
Comfort, William W., President-Emeritus of Haver- 
ford College. New ed. Macmillan, 1948. 


L’Art Religieux Modern. 
d’Agnel, Chanaine G. Ornaud. 2 vol. A good book on 
the development of contemporary art and architecture 
as related principally to the Catholic Church. Good 
illustrations of contemporary works of architecture, 
painting and sculpture up to about 1932. 


Dominikus Bohm, 
Druck und Verlag von Josef Habbel. 743. Regens- 
burg. A very complete review through beautiful pho- 
tographs and drawings of the work of an architect who 
has given a new and healthier orientation to the design 
of churches. 


Modern Church Architecture, 
Roulin, Dome. London, ’47. ill. 902 pp. $10. A very 
useful book to anyone interested in religious architec- 
ture. The author-architect limits his study to churches 
built since 1900. 


TRENDS AND THEORY 


The Architecture of the Synagogue. 
Tachau, W. A. Amer. Jewish Yr. Bk, V. 28. °26. 
pp. 155-192. 


Towards a Modern Synagogue Architecture. 
Mumford, Lewis. Menorah Jour. V. ii. ’25. pp. 
225-240. 


The Problems of Synagogue Architecture. 
Wischnitzer-Bernstein, Rachel. Commentary, Mar. ’47. 
Vol. 3, No. 3. Report of Stylistic influence of Syna- 
gogue Architecture from Oriental influence brought 
into play by German architects in the 18th Century to 
today in the U. S. 
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Art and Religion. 
Vogt, Von Ogden. Yale Univ. Press, New Haven. 
1921, second printing, 1929. 265 pp. illus. The most 
influential single book on the Protestant liturgicai 
revival. Author is a Congregational-Unitarian minister. 


Church Building. 
Cram, Ralph A. 1924. Study of the pririciples of archi- 
tecture in their relation to the church. illus. (Out of 
print). Boston, Small, Maynard, & Co, 227 pp. 


Mediator Dei. 
Recently published encyclical of Pius XII on The 
Liturgy. New York, America Press. 1948. 
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The Church of Tomorrow. 
Watkin, Wm. Ward. A.I.A. Professor of Architecture, 
Rice Inst. Harpers, 1936. 194 pp. illus. Vital modern 
architectural theory and practice. 


The “Seven Archetypes” of Rudolf Schwarz. 
Arch. Rec. 103:6. Pp. 117-19. Jun. ’48. 


The Necessity of Art. 
Brock, A. Clutton and others. Student Christian Move- 
ment, London. 1924. 181 pp. 


The Church of Tomorrow. 
Church Manag. Oct. ’44. pp. 8-10. Hudnut, Joseph. 
Will tomorrow’s church follow conventional lines or 
will it dare to strike out in new ways? Dean Joseph 
Hudnut of Harvard discusses the architectural changes 
in churches to meet changes in contemporary thought. 


Architecture and Religious Tradition. 
Church Manag. p. 17. Jan. ’45. Architect Charles 
D. Maginnis’ answer to Dean Hudnut’s article of Octo- 
ber 1944. The dangers which result from deserting 
the traditions of the past. 


Some Trends in Catholic Church Design. 


Bauman, Cajetan. Church Manag. Dec. 744. 


Blueprinting Tomorrow’s Church. 
King, Homer W. Church Manag. pp. 8-9. May 744. 
Some conclusions regarding the architectural features 
of tomorrow’s church. 


Because It is the House of God. 
Lavanoux, M. Liturg. Arts. 8:62-4. Jul.’40. A clear 
concise statement of the validity and importance of 
contemporary design rather than archeological tradi- 
tionalism in church architecture. 


Trends in American Church Design. 
Robb, E. C. Arch. Forum. 72:504-5. Dec. ’40. 


Recent Trends in Catholic Church Design in America. 


Lavanoux, M. ill. diag. Arch. Rec. 85:75-83. Apr. ’39. 


European and Other Observations. 
Lavanoux, M. Liturg. Arts. 7:23-4, 56-7; 8:15-17, 
Jul.-Oct. ’39, 


More Inspired Churches. 


Stowell, K. K. Arch. Rec. 100:71. Oct. 46. 


Progress in the Design of Churches. 


Creighton, T. H. ill. Pencil Pts. 27:66. Jan. ’46. 


Architecture and the Church. 
Reid, K. Pencil Pts. 26:53. Dec. ’45. 
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Post-War Planning. 
Lavanoux, M. Liturg. Arts. 11:54-8, 61. May 743. 
Architect Barry Byrne discusses solution to two church 
problems, the design of a small church in combination 
with a hall to accommodate occasional large congrega- 
tions and an idea for an unusual cathedral plan that 
might accommodate itself to a eucharistic congress. 


A Criticism of the Riverside Church, New York City. 
Taylor, W. A. Amer. Arch. June, 1931. 


Puritan Architecture and Its Future. 
rev. Studio. 134:24. Jul. ’47. Roy. Inst. 
s3 v54:238. Feb. 747. 


Briggs, S. 
Brit. Arch. Jour. 


Architectural Education and Church Architecture. 
Kamphoefner, H. L., ALA. A.A. Jour. 7:243-9, 
295-301. May-Jun. 47. 


Auditorium, Oratory, Sanctuary, or... ? 
Church Manag. Mar. ’45. 


Beauty, Dignity, Economy. 


Wenner & Fink, archts. Christ. Her. Oct. ’44. P. 37. 


Fireproof Church—20th Century Style. 
Taylor, W. A. Arch. Concrete. Vol. 4, No. 2. pp. 
12-15. ill. Jun. ’38. Christ. Her. April 738. 


No Skyscrapers; Churches Will Build, But Stay Out 
of Real Estate Business, 


Arch, Forum. 86:15. Mar. ’47. 


Suggestion for Sanctuaries. 


R. Murray and H. Rambusch. floor plans. Liturg. Arts. 
14:7-10. Nov. 45. 


Nonconformist Architecture. 


Betjeman, J. ill. Arch. Rec. 88:161-74. Dec. 740. 


Two Churches and Some Comments. 
Thomas, C. P. Liturg. Arts. 11:59-60. May ’43. 


Romantic Expressionism and the Modern Church. 
Tselos, D. ill, Parnassus, 13:12-16. Jan. ’41. 


Contemporary American Church; Quotation frora the 
Current Issue of Lutheran Church Art. 


Arch, Rec. 86:145-6. Sep. ’39. 


Architecture and Evangelism. 
Conover, E. M. Church. Manag. Jan. ’47. 


Form and Freedom in Worship. 


Seidenspinner, Clarence. Chicago, Willett, Clark & 


Co., 1941. 


Prelude to Beauty in Church Building. 


Dirlam, Arland A., A. I. A. Christ. Her. pp. 24-25, 60, 
61, 64. Nov. 37. 
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CHURCH AND CITY PLANNING 


Mission Churches, Kansas City Diocese. 
H. Martin and J. Whittlesey, archts. Interior Decoration 
by C. Fortune. Liturg. Arts. 15:18 (ill. plan p. 13.) 
Nov. ’46. Reply. J. Whittlesey. 15:58. Feb. ’47. 


Kansas City: Bishop Builds Ten Churches in Diocese. 
Map. Liturg. Arts. 12:68. May 44. 


Urban Organization of Protestantism. 
Hallenbeck, Wilbur CC. Publ. for Institute of 


Social and Religious Research by Harper & Bros. 
1934. 


The Strategy of City Church Planning. 
Sanderson, Ross W. N. Y. Inst. Soc. & Relig. Re- 
search. 1932, 


Protestant Cooperation in American Cities. 
Douglass, H. Paul. N. Y. Inst. Soc. & Relig. Re- 
search, 1930. 


PROGRAM AND FINANCE 


Building the House of God. 
Conover, E. M. This book has become standard in 


the field of general program guidance for Protestant 
Churches. 


Protestant Church Building. 

Leach, William H. N. Y., Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
177 pp. ’48. illus. $3. Being neither an architect nor 
an engineer the author does not undertake to tell what 
churches should do. As a minister and editor, he tells 
what churches are doing and how they are going 
about it. A guide to help churchmen plan intelligently 
church building programs. Includes helpful informa- 
tion on many details and appointments. 


Improving the Total Program of Your Church. 
For study in advance of a building or improvement 
project. Chicago, Internat’l. Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 20¢. Also available from The Interdenomina- 
tional Bureau of Architecture, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
INfe M4 HO) 


Church Building Leadership. 
The Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture, 297 


& 


Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. A 24-page guide book for 
leading a church building or improvement program— 
for pastors, church boards, building committees. 25¢. 


Planning and Financing the New Church. 
Anderson, Martin. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publ. 
House. Revised Ed. Non-technical, guidance and 
suggestions to ministers and church committees. In- 
cludes Planning for Education, Fellowship and Recre- 
ation. $3. 


Ministers Guide to Church Architecture. 
Tralle, Henry E. Church Manag. pp. 24-6. Sep. 742. 
An intelligent discussion of design philosophy for con- 
temporary churches. 


When You Build the House of God. 
Augustana Book Concern. Rock Island, Illinois. 64 


pp. 75¢. 


Church Building Finance. 
Conover, Elbert M., Director, Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture, 297 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 
46. 62 pp. illus. 75¢. 


WORSHIP FUNCTION 


HEBREW 
Judaism. 
Harrison, Bernard, B.A.. M.H.L. The Annals of the 
Amer. Academy of Political and Soc. Sci. Mar. ’48. 
Brief analysis of the Orthodox, Conservative and Re- 
formed Institutions. 


Hebrew Religion—Its Origin and Development. 
Oesterly, W. O. E. 1930. 


Jewish Liturgy and Its Development. 
Idelsohn, A. Z. N. Y., Henry Holt, 1932. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 


The History and Liturgy of the Sacraments. 
Villien, A. N. Y., Benziger Bros., 1932. 


Christian Life and Worship. 
Ellard, Gerald, S. J., Milwaukee, The Bruce Pub. Co. 
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The Spirit of the Liturgy. 
Guardini, Romano. N. Y. Sheed & Ward. 


The Mass of the Future. 
Ellard, Gerald, S. J., Milwaukee, The Bruce Pub. Co. 


The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described. 
Fortescue, Adrian. New Edition (third) revised 
throughout and somewhat augmented by The Reverend 
J. B. O’Connell (of the diocese of Dublin). London, 
Burns Oates and Washbourne. 1934. 


Toward a New Architecture of Worship. 
Barry Byrne, arch. Arch. Forwm. Sep. ’47. 


The Church Edifice and Its Appointments. 
Monsignor Harold E. Collins. Westminster, Md., The 
Newman Bookshop. 1946. Liturg. Arts. 9:59. May 
’41 Dolphin Press, 1936. 
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A Church to Long For. 

Crichton, Rev. J. D. Liturg. Arts. 12:13-14. Nov. 
43. An enthusiastic presentation of what the author 
terms “the perfect liturgical church.” Accompanied by 
a sketch the text sets forth proposals for a church 
form which in design is a radical departure from the 
usual. Basically circular, the scheme places a sunken 
sanctuary at the center with ascending seating on three 
sides. 


The Liturgical Altar. 
Webb, Goeffrey. 2nd ed. New York, Benziger Bros. 


1939. 


ANGLICAN AND EASTERN CATHOLIC 


Liturgy and Worship. 
Edited by W. K. Lowther Clarke and Charles Harris. 
N. Y., Macmillan. 


The Living Liturgy. 
Shepherd, Massey Hamilton, Jr. N. Y., Oxford Univ, 
Press. 1946. 139 pp. $2.25. A searching analysis of 
Anglican (Episcopal) liturgical principles and prac- 
tices. Chap. VI “Music & Architecture” is pertinent 
and a challenge for contemporary design. 


Art of Public Worship. 
Dearmer, P. Mowbray, 1919. 213 pp. 
tures- Phila.) 


(Bohlen Lec- 


Eastern Catholic Worship. 
Attwater, Donald. N. Y., Devin-Adair Co., 224 pp. 
$2.50. 


PROTESTANT 


His Many Mansions. 

Howells, Rulon S. New York, The Greystone Press, 
1940. 252 pp. A convenient summary of the doc- 
trines, organization and government of 16 Christian 
groups including Roman and Eastern Catholic. For 
each an organization diagram showing relation of local 
units to national and international organizations. Titles 
of local and general officials. 


A History of Christian Worship. 
Hardman, Oscar. N. Y., Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1939. 


$2. 


The Art of Conducting Public Worship. 
Palmer, Albert W. N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1939. 
211 pp. $2.50. “The psychological basis of this art, 
its technique and practice, and its setting and para- 
phernalia in architecture, furnishings, readings, sacra- 
ments, music, all are considered by one who is himself 
of impeccable personal taste.” 


Modern Worship. 
Vogt, Von Ogden. Yale Univ. Press, 1927. Sequel 
to Art & Religion by the same author. Significant 
and informative regarding the Protestant liturgical 
trend. 
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The Genius of Public Worship. 

Heimsath, Charles H. N. Y., Scribner’s, 47. $2.50. 
A Religious Book Club selection. Although written 
in a semi-popular style, it is a serious and sympathetic 
analysis of the worship impulse and its manifestation 
in Hebrew, Catholic and Protestant, with emphasis 
upon the latter. The author is an eminent Baptist 
minister. 


The Technique of Public Worship. 
Schultz & Odgers. Methodist Publishing House. 


The Fine Art of Public Worship. 
Blackwood, Andrew W. N. Y., Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
1939. $2. 


Christian Worship. 
Studies in its history and meaning, by members of 
Mansfield College. Edited by Nathaniel Micklem. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1936. 259 pp. 


An Outline of Christian Worship, Its Development and 
Forms. 
Maxwell, William D. London, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1936. 199 pp. 


Our Heritage in Public Worship. 
Hislop, D. H. N. Y., Scribner’s, 1935. 


Christian Worship in the Primitive Church. 
MacDonald, Alexander B. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark. 
1934. 230 pp. 


Our Approach to God: A Study in Public Worship. 
Micklem, E. R. N. Y., Macmillan, 1931. 


The Recovery of Worship. 
Fiske, Geo. Walter. N. Y., Macmillan, 1931. 


The Quest for Experience in Worship. 
Byington, Edwin H. N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1929, 211 pp. 


A Manual on Worship. 
Strodach, Paul Z. Phila., United Luth. Publication 
H’se. $4, 
New revised ed. of use to the altar guild, the bldg. 
comm., the choir. Includes section on The Place of 
Worship, Furnishings of the chancel, the altar, pulpit, 
sacristy and other appointments. 


Public Worship for Non-Liturgical Churches. 
Hoyt, Arthur S. N. Y., Hodder & Stoughton, 1911. 
163 pp. 


Building for Worship. 
Conover, Elbert M. Sixty pages, profusely illustrated, 
giving detailed study of chancel, pulpit, windows, 
organ, etc. 50¢. The Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Come, Let Us Worship. 
Palmer, Albert W. N.Y. Macmillan. $1.50. A prac- 
tical book that has been specially prepared to throw 
light on the problems of small churches, whether 
urban or rural, and to give useful suggestions. Build- 
ing and decorating problems are also considered. 
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RELIGION AND ART—SYMBOLISM 


Art in the Early Church. 
Lowrie, Walter. N. Y., Pantheon Books. 268 pp. illus. 
$6.50. 


Medieval Art. 
Morey, Charles R. N. Y1, Norton, 1942. Inclusive 
analysis of this field, from the roots of Christian art 
in earlier cultures to the end of the Gothic period. 


Aesthetic Experience in Religion. 
MacGregor, Geddes. N. Y., Macmillan. 1947. 264 pp. 
$3.50. 


The Arts and Religion. 

The Ayer Lectures of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, 1943. Bailey, Albert Edward and others. The 
Macmillan Co., 1944. 180 pp. illus. $2.50. Chapters 
on Painting and Sculpture by the Editor and on Archi- 
tecture by K. J. Conant. The latter is a summary of 
Early Christian and Medieval architecture and the 
archaeology and scholarship which have been the 
groundwork of the Neo-Gothic. However, it ignores 
several centuries of experience in the expression of 
religion in architecture since the Middle Ages. 


Calvin and the Arts. 
Spelman, Leslie P. Jour. of Aesth. & Art Crit. Vol. 
6, No. 3. Mar. ’48. pp. 246-252. 


Puritanism and Art. 
An Inquiry into a Popular Fallacy. Crouch, J. 
Cassell, 1910. 


Religious Art and the Priest of Today. 
Jacobs, A. J. Liturg. Arts. 14:2-4. Nov. ’45. 


The Arts of the Church. 

Ritter, Rev. Richard H. Boston, Pilgrim Press. 1947. 
192 pp. illus. $4. 

The author is President of the Church Arts Guild of 
the Congregational-Christian Churches. 

Church Symbolism. 

Webber, F. R. 1927. (Temporarily out of print.) A 
standard work—most complete. 

Christian Symbolism in the Evangelical Churches. 
Stafford, Thomas Albert. N. Y., Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 1942. ill. 176 pp. $2. An illustrated study 
of the history, the meaning and the use of Christian 
symbols and art forms from the point of view of the 
Evangelical churches. 


RELIGIOUS 


See also chapters on planning for religious education 
in more general works by Conover, Leach, etc. 


International Journal of Religious Education. 
Special number on Building for Christian Education. 
Nov. 44. 
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Symbols in the Church, 
Milwaukee, The Bruce Publ. Co., 1936. 


Christian Symbols in a World Community. 
Fleming, Daniel Johnson. 150 pp. illus. $2. N. Y., 
Friendship Press. 


The Use of Art in Religious Education. 
Bailey, Albert Edward. Abingdon Press, N. Y. 1922. 
163 pp. illus. 


The Future of Stained Glass, 
The workshop and designs of Emil Frei, Inc. Arch. 
Rec.. 103:6. Pp. 120-6. Jun. 48. 


Adventure in Light and Color. 
Connick, Charles J. N. Y. Random House, 1937. 
428 pp. An authoritative volume on glass and color. 


Windows Should Let in the Light. 
Scotford, John R. Church Manag. p. 9. Oct. ’40. 
The pros and cons of decorative stained glass, plain, 
Opaque, or transparent. 


Before We Smash the Window. 
Payne, George L. Church Manag. p. 79. Nov. ’40. 
An answer to the accusations of J. R. Scotford in the 
October issue. 


Decoration of the Chapel of Saint Paul’s Priory, 
Keyport, N. J. 
Michels, T. ill. (p. 80) Liturg. Arts. 13:77-8. Aug. ‘45. 


Jewish Art in European Synagogues. 
Loukomski, George. London, ’47. 281 pp. illus. and ex- 
cellent text. The best book on the subject in the 
English language. 


A History of Jewish Art. 
Landsberger, Franz. Cincinnati, ’46. Hebrew Union 


College. 


Symbolism in Hellenistic Jewish Art. 
Goodenough, Edwin. Jour. of Biblical Lit. 37. P. 103. 


Symbols and Terms of the Church. 
Kunkle, H. R. Philadelphia, United Lutheran Pub- 
lishing House. ’38. 


Church Symbolism. 
Burdick, Marjorie J., Boston, Chapman and Grimes, 


40. 


EDUCATION 


We Rebuilt Our Educational Building. 
Royse, I. O. Internat’l. Jour. of Relig. Educ., pp. 4-5. 
Feb. 748. 

Building and Equipment for Religious Education. 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture. 54 pp. 
illus. 
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RECREATION AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Planning the Church Community Center. 
Data from a Study by Elbert M. Conover. Arch. Rec. 
103 :6. Pp. 127-8. Jun. 748. 


Recreation and the Church. 

National Recreation Association, N. Y. 3rd ed. 
80 pp. illus. 50¢. 

This brief manual gives the architect insight into 
activities requiring attention in planning, equipment 
storage and specifications. Sect. 1V—Facilities for the 
Recreation Program. Sect. V—How Churches are 
Using their Facilities. 


1947. 


Planning the Recreation in Your Church. 
Conover, Elbert M. Church Manag. Feb. ’45. 


Plan Now for Your Church Workshop. 
Ross, Fuller. Church Manag. pp. 11-12 Apr. ’45. Dis- 


cussion of the desirability of a wood and metal work- 
shop as a part of the church plant for maintenance, 
repairs, members’ hobbies, production of articles for 
sale. 


DRAMA 


Drama in the Church. 
Eastman, Fred and Louis Wilson. Samuel French, 
N. Y. $1.50. A manual of religious dramas for all 
who are interested in the use of drama in public worship. 
Dr. Eastman is a pioneer and leader in this field. 


Worship Through Drama. 
Goslin, Ryllis A. & Goslin, Omar P. N. Y., Harper, 
1930. 


Worship in Drama. 
Boyd, Chas. A. Phila., Judson Press, 1924. 175 pp. 


PLANNING DATA 


Christian Science Church Edifices. 
Faulkner, Chas. Draper, A.I.A. Chicago, 1946, Author, 
307 N. Michigan Ave. Rev. Arch. Rec. 101:28. 
Mar. 747. 


Building Type Study No. 138—Religious Buildings. 
Arch. Rec. 103:6. P. 116. Jun. 748 


Religious Buildings; Reference Studies on Design and 
Planning. 
With time-saver standards on church sound systems. 
ill. floor plans. diags. Arch. Rec. 102:89-116, 123. 
Sep. °47. 


Modern Churches; Building Types; Reference Studies 
on Design and Planning with Text of Building 
Questionnaire used in Los Angeles. 

bibliog. ill. plans. Arch, Rec. 100:94-118, 133. 
Oct. 746. 


Trends in Church Planning and Design. 
Taylor, W. A. Arch. Rec. Sep. ’45. 
Church Manag. Oct. ’45. pp. 11-14. 


pp. 90-94. 


Churches; Reference Studies on Design and Planning, 
With Time-Saver Standards for Organ and Elec- 
tronic Instruments Requirements. 

ill. plans, diags. Arch. Rec. 98:90-113. Sep. ’45. 


New Buildings for 194x; Church. 
Arch. Forum. 78:82-3. May ’43. 


Religious Buildings; Study of Church Design, Prewar 
& Postwar. 
Langmann, O. F. ill. 
93 :69-84. Mar. °43, 


floor plans, diags. Arch. Rec. 


Churches; views and plans. 
Arch. Rec. 89:77-80. Feb. ’41. 


Protestant Church Design in America. 
Taylor, W. A. Arch, Rec. Jul. ’39. pp. 61-69. illus. 
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The Chancel. 
Birks, W. M. Phillips Square, Montreal, publ. by 
author, 1947. Illustrations of chancel alterations in 
buildings of the United Church of Canada. 


Churches and the Church. 
Arch. Forum. 69: sup. 14. Oct. 738. 


The Church Building Guide. 
Conover, Elbert M. 156 pp. 60 illus. exterior and in- 
terior views and plans. $1.50. The Interdenomina- 
tional Bureau of Architecture, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
Nee Ye 10: 


Planning Church Buildings costing $30,000 and Upward. 
64 pp. 144 cuts, floor plans, sketches and photos, ex- 
terior and interior views. (Protestant). $2. The 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 10. 


Planning the Small Church. 
44 pp. 8%xll. Plans, exterior, interior views. $1. 
The Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture, 297 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 


The Small Church, How to Build and Furnish It. 
Webber, F. R. Cleveland, J. H. Jansen. Dogmatic 
but reliable for Lutheran and other liturgical churches. 


Churches: Their Plan and Furnishings. 
Anson, Peter F. Milwaukee, Bruce Publ. Co. Fall 
’48. Guide for building or remodeling Catholic churches, 
breif summary of church laws governing their erection 
and furniture. Includes 60 sketches. 


Planning Better Church Buildings. 
Harrell, W. A. Nashville, Tenn., Broadman Press. 
1947, 182 pp. illus. 75¢. 


Author is Secretary of Dept. of Church Architecture, 
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The Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. The diagrammatic plans which are in- 
cluded show adequate emphasis on facilities for religious 
education. The principle of classrooms en suite with 
assembly rooms saves corridor space, but the absence 
of windows in assembly rooms is not acceptable in some 
other denominations and regions. 


Church Architectural Data Sheets. 
Dept. of Church Arch., Baptist Sunday School Board, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Planning Standards. 
Christ. Her. Oct.’47. Special issue on church architec- 
ture. Reprint available. . 


Church Kitchens. 
Christ. Her. Oct. ’47 


Manual for the Synagogue Building Committee—1946. 


United Synagogues of America. 3080 Broadway, N. Y. 


50¢ 


Synagogue Design in America. 
Arch. Rec. Sep. ’44. pp. 58-65. 


Synagogue Building Plans, 
Commission on Synagogue Activities. The Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, 1946. 22 pp. illus. 


How to Build Adequate Temple Without High Cost. 


Halperin, Moses P. The Nat. Jewish Post. Jan. 9, 
(48 ps2: 


PLANNING AIDS FOR CHURCH COMMITTEES 


The following books are designed primarily as coun- 
seling aids to clergy and lay committees. The illus- 
trations in some of these publications vary widely in 
architectural quality. In general they serve to emphasize 
the value and necessity of complete professional archi- 
tectural service in an area where it is often understimated 
and misunderstood. 

Available from Interdenominational Bureau of Archi- 
tecture, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 27, N. Y.; or 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, O. 


The Church Building Guide. 
Conover, Elbert M. 158 pp. Paper Cover. $1.50. A 
practical handbook on all phases of the building pro- 
gram. Organization and finance. The architect. 
Building and furnishing the church. 


Church Building Finance. 
Conover, Elbert M. 75¢. The most effective methods 
of securing money for financing the new church. 


The Church Beautiful. 
Scotford, John R. illus. $3.50. A practical discussion 
of church architecture from a clergyman’s viewpoint. 
Emphasis is on beauty rather than engineering. 


Protestant Church Building. 
Leach, William H. illus. $3. A complete survey for 
committees and churchmen. Starts with the inception 
of a new building, selection of site, comity, financing, 
architecture, etc. 


Planning Church Buildings. 
A book of sketch plans, exterior designs and interior 
views of churches. Cost range $35,000 to $800,000. $2. 


Planning the Small Church. 
Sketch designs of thirty churches. Emphasis on in- 
expensive beauty and utility. $1. 


Building and Equipment for Religious Education. 
Discussion of building, classrooms, decorations, acous- 
tics, floors, etc. 50¢. 


Building for Worship. 
Conover, Elbert M. Sixty pages, profusely illustrated, 
giving detailed study of chancel, pulpit, window, organ, 
bells, etc. 50¢. 


Rebuilding the Town and Country Church. 
Sketch designs and plans for enlarging and remodeling 
small church buildings. 50¢. 


INSTITUTIONAL—COMMUNITY CENTERS— 
CHAPELS—TEMPORARY. 


A College Chapel. 
Wright, F. L. Arch. & Engr. 146:34-6. Jul. 41. 


Portland, Ore. Problem of a Chapel; Junior Chapel, 
First Methodist Church. 
P. Belluschi, arch. view and plan. Arch. Rec. 98:102. 


Sep. ’45 


Planning of a Novitiate for the Franciscan Order, a 
Library, and Mission Buildings for the Negroes in 
the South. 

Brother Cajetan Baumann, arch. ill. plans (p61). 
Liturg. Arts. 11:56-8. May ’43. 
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Chapel of Saint Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. J. 
J. S. Shanley, arch. view and floor plan. Liturg. 
Arts. 10:93. Aug. 42. 


Oblate Scholasticate, Brookland, Washington, D. C. 
Chapel and Dormitory Building. J. C. Flaherty, arch. 
ill. plans. Pencil Pts. 23:212-14. Apr. °42. 


Sioux City; Chapel in Convent of the Good Shepherd. 
L. B. Hilgers, arch. ill. (p. 76) Liturg. Arts. 9:72. 
Aug. 41. 


Navy Builds Chapels; Photographs. 
Arch. Forum. 84:135. Mar. ’46. 
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Seabee Chapel. 
B: Goff, arch, ull. 
Dec. 45. 


Arch. Forwm. 83:74-7. 


plans. 


Chapel of the Sacred Heart, Naval Air Station, 
Honolulu. 

W. Litwin, arch. views and plan. Liturg. Arts. 14:20. 
Nov. 745. 


St. Albans; Chapel, U. S. Naval Hospital. 
York and Sawyer, archts. views and floor plan. Pencil 
Pts. 26:72-4. Dec. 45. 


Jacksonville; Twin Chapels, U. S. Naval Air Station. 
Robert and Company, Inc., archts. and engineers. ill. 
plans. Arch. Rec. 95:66-8. Feb. ’44. 


San Francisco; Chapel for Service-Men on Treasure 
Island, 
Blanchard and Maher, archts. 
Arts. 12:30-1. Feb. ’44. 


ill. floor plan. Liturg. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Saint Edward’s Catholic Chapel, 
United States Naval Air Base. 
Robert & Co., archts. and engineers. ill. (p28-9) plan. 
Liturg. Arts. 11:25-6. Feb. ’43. 


Army Chapel; problem, critique, awards. 


Beaux-Arts Inst. Des. Bull. 19:(30-4). May ’43. 


Chapels at Boy Scout Camps. 
Moore, E. R. Ill. maps, plans. 
Arts.. 15:63-4. May 747. 


(p. 66-7.)  Liturg. 


Outdoor Chapel for a Boy’s Camp. 
Problem, critique, awards. Beaux-Arts Inst. Des. Bul. 
18: (12-13, 16). May 742. 


Churches and Community Centres for the Deaf and 
Dumb. 
Stedman, J. S. ill. diags. Roy. Inst. Brit. Arch, Jour. 
s3 v54:583-6. Oct. ’47. 


REBUILDING, RESTORATION, REMODELING 


Rebuilding the Town and Country Church. 
24-page booklet, enlarging and remodeling the smaller 
church buildings. The Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture, 297 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 


On Decorating Church Interiors. 
Church Manag. 10:26-27, 61. 


Rebuilding the Church. 
Taylor, W. A. Christ. Her., Mar.’39. pp. 16-18. illus. 


Sep.-Oct. 746. 


Art Served: It Rebuilt a Church. 
Schoenwill, R. B. Design. 47:18-19. Mar. ’46. 


Sherburne, N. Y.: Alterations in Sanctuary of Saint 
Malachy’s Church. 
Huber, P., arch. views and floor plan. 
1S579e Ange 45: 


Liturg. Arts. 


Altar in St. Mark’s Church, Burlington, Vt. and the 
Use of Antependia. 

Reinhold, H. A. floor plan. Liturg. Arts. 12:22. 

Nov. ’43. Reply. W. A. Tennien. 12:49-50. Feb. ’44. 


Chicago; Alteration in Old Saint Mary’s. 
Grill, A. H. Liturg. Arts. 11:81. ill. Aug. 743. 


Dorchester, Wisc. Saint Louis’s Church; Alteration 
after a Fire. 


Liturg. Arts. ill. 11:64-6. May 743. 


Beacon Hill Synagogue, Boston, originally the African 
Meeting-House. 


Friedman, L. M. ill. Old Time N. E. 33:1-5. Jul. ’42. 


Restoration of the Old First Church of Bennington, Vt. 
Booth, V. R. ill. Old Time N. E. 30:72-81. Jan. ’40. 


TECHNICAL AND MECHANICAL 


Gothic Type Church Features all-welded Frame. 
Fairmount Presbyterian Church, Cleveland. Steel. 
109:79, Jul. 21, ’41. 


Radiant Heating in Churches. 
Chappars, G. S. Church Manag. Oct. ’47. 


Church Heating Systems. 
Wenner, B. C. & Anderson, J. T. H. ill. diags. Arch. 
Rec. 98:91-3. Oct. ’45. Church Manag. Oct. ’46. 


Air Conditioning in Churches, 
Ingels, Margaret. Church Manag. p. 481, May ’41. 
Non-technical discussion of the importance of air con- 
ditioning in relation to summer attendance. Description 
of various installations. 
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Requirements for Church Illumination. 
Rambusch, Edward. Arch. Rec. 96:109-10. Sep. ’44. 


Modernizing Church Lighting. St. Peter Roman Cath- 
olic, Howell, Mass. 
Illum. Engr. 39:547-50. Sep. ’44. 


Lighting the Modern Church. 
Rambusch, Edward. Church Manag. pp. 11-12. Oct. 
44. Discussion of the fundamentals of good church 
lighting. 


Lighting for a Cathedral. 
Elec. West. 87:59. Aug. ’41. 


Lighting; Riverside Church, N. Y. 
Illum. Engr. 35:125. Feb. 40. 
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Lighting; St. Mary’s Church, Belleville, Ill., St. Josepn’s 
Cathedral, Hartford, Conn. 
Illum. Engr. 35:500-1. Jun. °40. 


Acoustics of Churches. 
Swan, C. W. ill. Arch. Rec. 102:113-15. Sep. ’47. 


Time-Saver Standards. Church Sound Systems. 
Arch, Rec. 102:123. Sep. ’47. 


Visual Aids in the Church. 
Vieth, Dr. Paul H. and Rogers, Wm. L. A practical 
guide. $2. Interdenominational Bureau of Architec- 
ture, 297 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 


Bells; Concerning their Tones. 
James, D. T. Mech. Engr. 62:117-21. Feb. ’40. A 
brief explanatory study of musical theory as it relates 
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to bells with an exposition of the present state of 
knowledge in the science of making bells. Discussion 
of the authors experimental study of bell elements, well 
illustrated. 


Church Fires and Insurance. 
Cashman, Robert. Church Manag. pp. 557-60. Jul. 
40. A thorough discussion of the causes of church 
fires including a fire protection check chart. 


Projected Visual Aids in the Church. 
Hockman, William S. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 
256 pp. illus. Sep. ’47. $3.75. Includes chapters on 
Physical Factors in Audio-Visual Programs, Screen 
Size in Relation to Rooms and Audiences, Functional 
Analysis of Equipment. 


PUBLISHED PLANS 


One Hundred Small Churches and Chapels. 
Anthony §S. Ciresi, Ed. Churches seating not over 500 
people. Forthcoming volume with supplementary text. 
Exterior, interior photographs and plans of each church, 
with some detail photographs. Cleveland, J. H. Jansen. 


Church on Amphitheater Plan. 
Proposed scheme for a Catholic Church. Paul Thiry, 
arch. Arch. Rec. Sep. ’45. p. 105. 


Model of a Church for a Small Town. 
Office of Walter R. Hagedohm, A.I.A., Irene McFaul, 
designer. Arch. Rec. 103:6. P. 115. June ’48. 


Design for a Small City Church. 
Wenner & Fink, archts. Church Manag. Oct. ’45. 
(iy IRE 


In the Contemporary Manner. 
W. A. Taylor, arch. Christ. Her. Oct. ’44. p. 38. 


Plan for a Church. 
Byrne, B. floor plan. Liturg. Arts. 10:58-60. May ’42. 


Three Churches. 
T. F. Hamlin. ill. floor plans. diags. Pencil Pts. 
21:73-91. Feb. ’40. 


Two Economical Postwar Churches. 
Hills, Gilbertson and Hayes, archts. Arch. Rec. Sep. 
45. p. 106. 


Designs for the Deep South. 
Barber & McMurry, archts. Arch. Rec. Sep. ’45. pp. 
100-101. 


Four Post War Churches for the South. 
Arch. Rec. 96:106-8. Sep. ’44. 


A Mid-West Parish Center. 
Church Manag. 10:14-16. Sep.-Oct. ’46. 


Parish Group in the Northwest. 
Hills, Gilbertson & Hayes, archts. Church Manag. 
10:24-29, 38, Nov.-Dec. *46. 
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ALPHABETICAL—BY STATES 


California Synagogue in Mission Tradition. 
S. E, Lunden and S. C. Lee, archts. view and floor plan. 
Arch. Rec. 100:104. Oct. ’46. 


Baldwin Hills Village, Calif; Community Church. 
R. E. Alexander, arch. G. Eckbo, landscape arch. ill. 
plan. Arts & Arch. 63:36-7. May ’46. 


Second Church, C. S., Berkeley, California. 
H. H. Gutterson, arch. ill. Arch. & Engr. 162:11. 
Aug. 745. 


Carmichael, Calif. Community Church. 
N. Tomich, arch. design and plan. Arch. Rec. 98:110. 
Sep. ’45. Church Manag. Oct. ’45. 


First Church of Christ Scientist, Fillmore, California. 
H. Roy Kelley, arch. “Christian Science Church 
Edifices.” Faulkner, Charles Draper, A.I.A. 746. 


Church of Mary, Star of the Sea, La Jolla, California. 
Carleton Monroe Winslow, arch. Ch. Prop. Admin. 
Vol. 12, No. 2. Mar.-Apr. ’48. pp. 12-15. 


First Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles. 
Arch, Rec. 96:92-3. Sep. 44. 


Saint Paul’s Church in Los Angeles. 
J. C. Austin, arch. ill. plans. Arts & Arch. 56:18-19. 


Dec. 739. 


Twenty-Fifth Church of Christ Scientist, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
H. Roy Kelley, arch. Arts & Arch. Dec. 36. Arch. 
Rec. ’36. .Arch. Forum, ’36. 


Community Church, Millbrae, California. 
Arch. & Engr. 159:24-5. Oct. ’44. 


St. Margaret’s Church, Oakland. 
W. E. Schirmer, arch. ill. floor plans. Arch. & Engr. 
156:14-16. Mar. °44. 
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Federated Church, Orland, California. 
George Patton Simonds, arch. Arch. Rec. p. 64. 
July 739. 


Let Materials Speak for Themselves. 
Christian Reformed Church, Pasadena. 
96:99. Sep. 44. 


Arch. Rec. 


Riverside, Calif. Proposed Episcopal Church. 
R. C. Flewelling and associates, archts. ill. floor plan. 
Prog. Arch. 28:57-9. Aug. 47. 


Model of Proposed Church for St. Marks in the Valley, 
Santa Barbara. 


Soule and Murphy, archts. ill. Arch. @ Engr. 165:11 
Apr. 46. 

Carmelite Convent, Santa Clara, California. 
Maginnis and Walsh, A.I.A., archts. Arch. Forum. 


Vol. 30, No. 4. Apr. 1919. pp. 115-118, PI. 59-64. The 
Bldg. Rev. Vol. 17, No. 4. pl. 23-38 (Circa 1919) 
Arch. Rec. Vol. 53, No. 293, Feb. 1923. pp. 93-115. 
“A Selection from the works of Maginnis and Walsh, 
Architects” by Sylvester Baxter. 


Chapel at Camp Parks, Shoemaker, California. 


B. Goff, arch.; views and plans. Liturg. Arts. 16:64. 
May ’46. 

Desert Chapel, Thermal, California. 
Marsh, Smith & Powell, archts. & engineers. Arch. 


Rec. p. 95. Sep. 45. 


Second Christian Reformed Church, Denver, Colorado. 
Earl Morris, arch. Arch. Rec. Sep. ’45. p. 112. 


Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 
Uiturg. Ariss “16:3. 2.73, May 748: 


St. Joseph’s Church, Canaan, Connecticut. 
Oliver Reagan, arch. Liturg. Arts. 11:24-5. Feb. 
43. Arch. Rec. 93:80-1. Mar. ’43. Pictures and 
descriptive text of a small, freshly designed church 
which has been much publicized in the architectural 
magazines and elsewhere. Church Prop. Admin. Vol. 
9, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. ’45. pp. 24-5. 


Church of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
Liturg. Arts. 9:72. Aug. ’41. 


Chapel of Saint Thomas More, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 
Arch. Forum. 72:306-8. May ’40. 


Our Lady of Peace Lordship, Stamford, Connecticut. 
F. G. Phelan, arch. views and floor plan. Liturg. 
Arts. 14:6. Nov. ’45. 


Westport, Conn., Church of the Assumption. 
O. Reagan, arch. Liturg. Arts. 9:72. Aug. 41. 


National City Christian Church, Washington, D. C. 
Eggers & Higgins, archts. Arch. Forum. Mar. ’29. 
Arch. Nov. ’34. 
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Frank Lloyd Wright’s newest Creation; a College 
Chapel. 
Designed to Express the Significance of a name.— 
Florida. ill. Arch. & Engr. 146:34-6. Jul. 41. 


Church-By-The-Sea, Miami Beach, Florida. 


Russell T. Pancoast & Associates, archts. Church 
Manag. Oct. 747. 

Co-Cathedral of Christ the King, Atlanta, Ga. 
Henry Dagit & Sons, archts. Pencil Pts. Vol. 21. 


Feb. 40. pp. 83-88. Arch. Rec. Vol. 85, Apr. ’39. p. 
75. Stone. Vol. 62. May ’41. pp. 157-8. 


Church and School, Savannah, Ga. 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons, archs. Church Prop. Admin. 
Vol. 12, No. 2. Mar.-Apr. 48. pp. 22-23. 


Student Religious Center Based on Synagogue, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 
Congregation Hillel, Northwestern Univ. Harrison & 
Abramovitz, archts. Arch. Rec. 103:6, Pp. 138-40. 
Jun. 48. 


Grace Presbyterian Church, Peoria, IIl. 
Church Manag. Feb. ’45. 


St. Joseph Home, Springfield, II. 
Liturg. Arts. 16:3, P. 73. May 748. 


Tabernacle Church of Christ, Columbus, Ind. 
Eliel and Eero Saarinen and Pierre and Wright, archts. 
ill. plans. Arch. Forum. 77:35-44. Oct. ’44. 


Methodist Church, Culver, Indiana. 
Church Manag. Oct. 47. 


Chapel of Memories, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Hills, Gilbertson and Hayes, archts. Church Prop. 
Admin. Vol. 5, No. 3. pp. 18-21. Apr.-May, 741. 


Chapel of St. Thomas More, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Liturg. Arts, 16:3. P. 85, May ’48. Design for “Multae- 
altarea” for concelebration. Catholic Student Center. 
B. Byrne, arch. 


A Proposed Church for Kansas. 
Barry Byrne, arch. Church Manag. 
Dec. ’46. 


Chapel of St. Francis Hospital, Wichita, Kan. 
Maguelo & Quick, archts. Church Prop. Admin. 
pp. 16-19. Mar.-Apr. 748. 


Fort Thomas, Ky., St. Thomas Church. 
E. J. Schulte, arch. views and floor plan. Arch. Rec. 
93:84. Mar. ’43. Church Prop. Admin. May-Jun. 
"40. Vol. 4, No. 4. pp. 5-7. 


10:19-21. Noy.- 


1232: 


Virginia Avenue Baptist Church, Louisville, Ky. 
Hammon, S. O., A.A. arch. Nat'l. Arch. 4:7. Jul. 
‘48. Cover. 


St. Stephen’s Church Rectory and Convent, Newport, 
Kentucky. 
Edward J. Schulte, arch. Church Prop. Admin. Sep.- 
Oct.7395 Vol.3; No. 65 epps9-10) 
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Proposed New Building, Temple Baptist Church, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Church Manag. Dec. 44. 


St. Edward’s Church, Baltimore, Md. 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons, archts. Church Prop. Admin. 
Vol. 10, May ’46. pp. 22-23. 


St. Katherine of Sienna Church, Baltimore, Md. 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons, archts. Am. Arch. Vol. 145. 
Nov. 734. pp. 25-32. 


Bainbridge Naval Training Center Chapel, Bainbridge, 
Md. 
Eggers & Higgins, archts. Arch. Forum. Sep. ’43. 
Church Prop. Admin. Vol. 7, No. 4. 43. 


Amesbury, Mass., Rocky Hill Meeting-House. 
Appleton, W. S. ill. Old Time N. E. 32:106-9. 
Apr. 742. ‘ 


Brighton, Mass.; Crypt Chapel of Saint William’s Hall, 
Saint John’s Seminary. 
Maginnis and Walsh, archts. ill. floor plans. Liturg. 
Arts. 15:78-80. May ’47. 


Conventual Church of St. Mary and St. John, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Arch. Rec. 89:54-6. Jun. 741. 


St. John’s Church, Pocasset, Massachusetts. 
Maginnis and Walsh, archts. “St. John’s Church, 
Pocasset, Mass.” Church Prop. Admin. 1945. 


Saint Clement’s Church, West Somerville, Mass. 
Liturg. Arts. 12:15-16, 18-19. Nov. ’43. A description 
of the history and building of the church. Many typical 
problems of restricted site, limited funds, etc. were 
met with and successfully solved. Plan and photo- 
graphs accompany the article. 


First Baptist Church, Worcester, Mass. 
Arch. Rec. 88:33-7. Jul. ’40. 


A Complete Church Plant in Three Versions, Flint, 
Michigan. 
Projects for the First Baptist Church. Saarinen, Swan- 
son and Saarinen and Robert Swanson Assoc., archts. 
Arch. Rec. 103:6 Pp. 134-7. Jun. 748 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, Midland, 
Michigan. 
Pencil Pts. 25:46-58. Dec. ’44. 


St. Michael Church, Muskegon, Michigan. 
Edward J. Schulte, arch. Arch. Rec. Sep. 45. p. 103. 


Synagogue, New Jackson, Mich. 
S. Braverman and M. P. Halperin, archts. The Nat. 
Jewish Post. Jan.9,’48. p.2. In “Architect Discusses 
How to Build Adequate Temple Without High Cost.” 


Church of the Guardian Angels, Hastings, Minnesota. 
Hills, Gilbertson and Hayes, archts. Arch. Rec. 96:3. 
Sep. °44. pp. 95-97. .Church Prop. Admin. 6:1, 
Dec.-Jan ’42. pp. 11-13. Liturg. Arts 9:72. Aug. ’41. 
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First Church of Christ Scientist, Mankato, Minnesota. 
Rollin C. Chapin, arch. Arch. Rec. Sep. ’45. p. 107. 


Church of St. Francis of Assisi, Rochester, Minnesota. 
Hills, Gilbertson and Hayes, archts. Arch. Rec. 96:3. 
Sep. 744. p. 94. Church. Prop. Admin. Sep.-Oct. 744 
8:5. p. 18. 


Iowa University’s Chapel of St. Thomas More; St. 
Francis Xavier Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
B. Byrne, arch. ill. floor plans. Arch. Rec. 102:93-6. 
Sep. 747. 


Kansas City Diocese Building Project. 

Lavanoux, Maurice. Dom Hilary Martin and Julian 
Whittlesey, archts. Liturg. Arts. Aug. ’44. pp. 84-6. 
A parish church for a small congregation designed as 
a basic plan for adaptation to local materials and a 
variety of sites. A plan and structure of strict sim- 
plicity to meet cost limitations of an unusual problem. 
This is an excellent example and proof that professional 
services are a prerequisite rather than a luxury when 
the job is small. 


Ten Rural Churches for Kansas City Diocese. 
J. Whittlesey and H. Martin, archts. views. Arch. Rec. 
102:107. Sep. 47. 


Wright Plans Community Church for Kansas City. 
Arch. & Engr. 144:6. Feb. 41. 


St. Louis; St. Ann’s Church. 
J. D. Murphy, arch. views and plan. Arch. Rec. 
102 :3. pp. 102-3. Sep. ’47. 


St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Dunn and Nagel, archts. Arch. Rec. p. 66. Jul. ’39 
Journal of The A.I.A., May ’46. The Witness, Nov. 
"46. Ch. Prop. Admin. July-Aug. ’46. Forth, Feb. 
48. Prog. Arch. May ’48. 


Christ the King Church and Rectory, University City, 
Missouri. : 
Carol and Dean, archts. Church Prop. Admin. Vol. 
5, No. 6. Oct.-Nov. 41. p. 19. 


St. Margaret Mary’s Church, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Leo A. Daly Company, archts. Arch. Rec. Sep. °45. 
pp. 96-97. 


Quaker Meeting-House, Lee, New Hampshire. 
F. O. Spinney. ill. floor plans. Old Time N. E. 
33:6-12. Jul. ’42. 


Ballard Methodist Church, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Church Manag. Oct. ’47. 


Bethany United Presbyterian Church, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Church Manag. Jul. ’42. 


Saint Michael’s Church, Cedarville, N. J. 
B. Byrne, arch. floor plan, ill. Liturg. Arts. 11:55. 
May 743. 


St. Peter Claver Chapel Mission, Montclair, N. J. 
LaFarge, John. Liturg. Arts. 6:68-74. Jul. 40. A 
discussion of the philosophy underlying the design of a 
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contemporary Negro Catholic Church. Well illustrated 
with photographs of exteriors and interior details, 
painting by Vincent Pacelli and sculpture by George 
Kratina. Also in Arch. Forum. 72:378-82. Jun. 40. 


Architectural Revival in the Southwest; Churches in 
New Mexico Built by Pueblo Indians, 
M. A. Wilder, ill. plan. Liturg. Arts. 12:2-4. Nov. 
"42. 


St. Helena’s Parish Group, Bronx, New York. 
Eggers & Higgins, archts. Church Prop. Admin. Feb.- 
March, ’41. p. 26. Jul. ’42. p. 26. 


Brooklyn; Chapel for the Angel Guardian Home. 
J. Salerno, arch. views and floor plan. Arch. Rec. 
102:97. Sep. 47. 


Chapel, Catholic Seamen’s Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
Henry V. Murphy, arch. Arch. Rec. 
55-59. 


Church of Our Lady of Refuge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henry V. Murphy, arch. Arch. Rec. Sep. ’44. p. 
111. Church Prop. Admin. Vol. 8, No. 2. Mar.-Apr. 
44. p. 11. May-Jun. 744, vol. 8, no. 3. Am. Arch. 
& Architecture. Jun. 37. 


Feb. ’44. pp. 


Saint Athansius Church, Brooklyn, New York. 
Henry V. Murphy, arch. Arch. Rec. Sep. ’44. p. 111. 


Saint Bernadette Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henry V. Murphy, arch. Jn “The Rigid Frames and 
Their Close Relatives, The Arches.” Arch. Forum. 
Vol. 88, Feb. 48. p. 114. 


Larchmont Avenue Presbyterian Church, Larchmont, 
NY 
Eggers & Higgins, archs. Am. Arch., Aug. ’23. Arch. 
Forum. March ’29. Arch. Nov. ’34. 


Country Church Becomes Both Attractive and Service- 
able. 
Methodist Church, Leonardsville, N. Y. W. A. Taylor, 
arch. for reconstruction. Church Manag. Mar. ’44. 


Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal Church, Wyan- 
danch, Long Island, New York. 
Henry V. Murphy, arch. Church Prop. Admin. Vol. 
3, No. 3. Mar.-Apr. 739. p. 12. Church Prop. Admin. 
Vol. 8, No. 2. Mar.-Apr. ’44. pp. 18-19. 


Saint Anthony Rectory, Oceanside, Long Island, N. Y. 
Church Prop. Admin. Vol. 9, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. ’45. 
p. 18. 


Saint Patrick School, Convent and Auditorium, Long 
Island, N. Y. 
Church Prop. Admin. Vol. 8, No. 6. Nov.-Dec. '44. 
p. 19. Church Prop. Admin. Vol. 2, No. 4. May 
ih Say CaP 


Carmelite Convent, New York. 


Maginnis and Walsh, archts. views and floor plan. 
Liturg, Arts. 14:5. Nov. ’45, 
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Church of Corpus Christi, New York. 
W. E. Anthony, arch. view and floor plan. 
Arts 7 OL ala: 


Liturg. 


New York City; Church of Our Lady of Victory. 
Eggers & Higgins, archts. view and floor plans. Arch. 
Rec. 98:108-9. Sep. ’45. Church Prop. Admin. Vol. 
12, No. 1. Jan.-Feb. ’48. p. 22. Homiletic & Pastoral 
Rev. Jun. 47. p. 771. 


New York City Community Church. 
Magoon and Salo, archts. ill. floor plans. Arch. Rec. 
102:110. Sep. °47. Arch. Forum. 87:60. Jul. 747. 


New York; Liberal Catholic Church. 
J. Reisner and others, archts. ill. plans, diags. Pencil 
Pts. 26:56-9. Dec. *45. 


Asbury-First Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
Church Manag. Nov. ’44. (front cover, pp. 28, 29.) 
Arch. Rec. 96:100-2. Sep. ’44. 


St. Paul’s Church, Akron, Ohio. 
Church Manag. Oct. 46. 


Westminster Presbyterian Church, Akron, Ohio. 
Church Manag. Jan. ’48. 


First Congregational Church of Columbus, Ohio. 
Eggers and Higgins, archts. Christ. Her. Nov. ’40. 
p. 36. 


St. Dymphna Chapel and Rectory, Longview Hospital, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edward J. Schulte, arch. Church Prop. Admin. Apr.- 
May ’41. Vol. 5, No. 3. pp. 12-13. 


St. James School and Chapel, Wyoming, Ohio. 
Edward J. Schulte, arch. Church Prop. Admin. Aug.- 
Sep. 41. Vol. 5, No. 5. pp. 13-14. 


Converting the Akron Plan, Corinth Boulevard United 
Presbyterian Church of Dayton, Ohio. 
Church Manag. Jan. ’45. 


Hamilton, Ohio: Saint Ann’s Church. 
E. J. Schulte, arch. C. Zimmerman. 
7:9-10. Oct. ’38. 


Saint Peter & Paul Church, Norwood, Ohio. 
Edward J. Schulte, arch. Church Prop. Admin. Apr.- 
May ’42. Vol. 6, No. 3. pp. 38-39. 


Liturg. Arts. 


Norman, Oklahoma, proposed Church Group; Project 
Study by Miller, R. B. 
ill. plan. Arch. Rec. 102:108-9. 


Church of Christ the King, Tulsa. 
Liturg. Arts. 8:31. Jan. ’40. Church. Manag. 10:13- 
14. Nov.-Dec. ’46. 


Sep. °47. 


St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Eugene, Oregon. 
Arch. Rec. 89:79. Feb. ’41. 


Church and Community Center, Hillsboro, Oregon. 
Arch. Rec. 96:103. Sep. 44. 
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Junction City, Ore., Methodist Church. 
Sutton, Whitney and Aandahl, archts. view and floor 
plan. Arch. Rec. 98:104. Sep. ’45. 


Portland, Ore., Valley Community Church. 
D. W. Edmundson, arch. view and floor plans. Arch. 
Rec. 98:98. Sep. ’45. Church Manag. Oct. ‘45. 


Portland, Ore., St. Thomas More Chapel. 
P. Belluschi, arch. views and plans. 


23 60-3, 75. Jul. ’42. 


Pencil Pts. 


St. Augustine’s Church, Bridgeport, Pa. 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons, archts. Am. Arch. Vol. 147. 
Oct econppa4o-45: 


Rosemont College, 
Rosemont, Pa. 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons, archts. 

Vol. 6. Dec.-Jan. ’42. pp. 20-22. 


Immaculate Conception Chapel, 


Church Prop. Admin. 


Chapel of the Motherhouse of the Sisters of SS. Cyril 

and Methodius, Danville, Pa. 

Henry Dagit & Sons, archts. 
Feb. 40. pp. 45-48. 


Arch Rec. Vol. 87, 


Chapel of the Slovak Girls’ Academy, Danville, Pa. 
Henry Dagit & Sons, archts. ill. plans. Liturg. Arts. 
9:5-6, 11-12. Oct. 40. Arch. Rec. 87:45-8. Feb. ’40. 


Kirkridge Chapel, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Paul Beidler, arch. Arch. Rec. 96:98. Sep. ’44. 


First Presbyterian Church, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Church Manag. Oct. ’46. 


Philadelphia; Holy Redeemer Chinese Catholic Church. 
H. D. Dagit & Sons, archts. views and floor plans. 


Arch. Rec. 98:111. Sep. ’45. Church Prop. Admin. 
Vol. 11. Mar. ’47. pp. 18-19. 
Proposed New Messiah Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Church Manag. Jan. 47. 


Church of the Transfiguration of Our Lord, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Henry D. Dagit & Sons, archts. Arch. Rec. Vol. 65. 

Jan. ’29. pp. 129-147, Arch. Forum. Mar.’29. p. 375. 


St. Madeline Sophie’s Church and School, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons, archts. 
39. pp. 167-172. 


Arch. Forum. Feb. 


Holy Cross Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons, archts. Arch. Forum. May 
30. pp. 697-713. 


East Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cram, R. A., archt. ill. Carnegie Mag. 19:289-90. 
Apr. 746. 


Chapel of Pennsylvania Industrial School, Rockview. 
A. Hopkins and associates and Prack and Prack, archts. 
views, plan and diagram. Arch. Rec. 102:106. Sep. ’47. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, Trainor, Pa. 
Sundt & Wenner, archts. The Church Builder, issued 
by the Department of Church Planning, Christian 
Herald. Annual for 1930. 


St. Agnes R. C. Church, West Chester, Pa. 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons, archts. Arch. Rec. 
Oct. ’27. pp. 309-312. 


Church of St. Paul, The Apostle, Marty, South Dakota. 
Edward J. Schulte, arch. views and plan. Liturg. Arts. 
14:70. May ’46. Church Prop. Admin. 2nd Quarter 
107 SV Ola lOn Gee D HO OMe 


Vol. 62. 


Pierre, S. D. Church of S. S. Paul and Peter. 
B. Byrne, arch. Views, plans and construction out- 
line. Arch, Forum. 76:396-8. Jun. ’42. 


Smail Catholic Church for the Midwest and Postwar 
Proposal for the Church of St. Joseph, Mobridge, 
South Dakota. 

Hills, Gilbertson and Hayes, archts. views and floor 
plans. Arch. Rec. 98:106. Sep. ’45. 


Highland Park Baptist Church, Chattanooga. 
Gill and Bianculli, archts. views and plans. Pencil Pts. 
27 :60-1. Aug. 746. 


Tennessee; Proposed Methodist Churches at Gatlin- 
burg, Portland and Corryton. 
Barber and McMurry, archts. views and floor plans. 


Arch, Rec. 98:100-1. Sep. ’45. 
Church Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
Eggers & Higgins, archts. Christ. Her. Nov. ’40. p. 
Omen A rele Mare-oome Dados 


Chapel in the Woods, Texas State College for Women. 
O. Ford and A. B. Swank, archts. ill. floor plan, diags. 
Pencil Pts. 21:66-72. Feb. ’40. 


A Church in Texas. 
Church Manag. 10:17-20. Sep.-Oct. ’46. 


Unit Plan of the Preston Road Christian Church, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Tatum, Alexander, and Quade, archts. views & plan. 
Arch. Rec. 102:112. Sep. ’47. 


Grace Methodist Church, Goose Creek, Texas. 
Church Manag. June ’46. 


Christian Church, Luling, Texas. 
Church Manag. Dec. ’47. 


All Religious and Social Functions Combined in One 
Structure. 
Reinforced-Concrete Chapel and Social Unit, Church 
of Jesus Christ of the Latter-Day Saints near Salt 
Lake City. L. E. Parrish, arch. ill. floor plans. Arch. 
Rec. 86:38-40. Dec. 39. 


St. Mark’s Church, Burlington, Vermont. 
Freeman, French and Freeman, archts. Arch. Forum. 
81:85-90. Jul. 44. Also Liturg. Arts. Lavanoux, M. 
11:82-5. Aug. ’43. An unusual solution which recog- 
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nizes that the “altar is the most important element in a 
church plan.” The Congregation is grouped around 
the altar in three wings of equal size with a fourth to 
serve as working space. The keynote of the design is 
simplicity. Illustrations of plan, exterior, interior and 
details. Church Prop. Admin. Vol. 8, No. 5. Sep.- 
Oct. 44. p. 36. 


St. Anthony’s Mission Chapel, East Fairfield, Vermont. 


Rey. William A. Tennien, designer. Liturg. Arts. 9:72. 
Aug. 741, 


A Windowless Church with Centered Altar, Alex- 
andria, Va. 


Church of St. Clement (Epis.) J. H. Saunders, Jr., 
arch. Arch. Rec. 103:6. Pp. 129-33. Jun. 748. 


Methodist Church, Arlington, Virginia. 
Church Manag. April. °45. 


Church of the Assumption, Seattle, Wash. 
Arch. Rec. 90:62-3. Sep. 41. 


Church of Our Lady of the Lake, Seattle, Wash. 


P. Thiry, arch. ill. floor plan, diag. Arch. Forum. 
75 :378-82. Dec. *41. 


Church of the People, Seattle, Wash. 


P. Belluschi, arch. ill. 
28 :60-1. Aug. 47. 


floor plans. Prog. Arch. 


St. Joseph’s Church, Black River Falls, Wis. 


John J. Flad, Thomas H. Flad, associate, archts. 
Church Prop. Admin. Feb.-Mar. ’42. Vol. 6, No. 2. 


Chapel of the Transfiguration, Moose, Wyo. 


Views and floor plan. Pencil Pts. 26:54-5. Dec. ’45. 


FOREIGN 


Moderne Kerken in Europa en Amerika. 


Wattjes, J. G. Amsterdam, N. V. Uitgevers- 
Maatschappij. 1931. illus. 


Eine Landkirche von R. Krameiter. 
Die Katholische kirche in Perniz bei Gutenstein, Nie- 


derdonau. ill. plan. diags. Mod. Bauform. 38:146-50. 
Mar. 739. 


Small Mission Church in Freetown, Bight of Cat. 
Island. 
ill. floor plan. 


Liturg. Arts. 10:80-2. Aug. ’42. 


Unhallowed Igloo. 


St. Francis, Belo Horizonte, Brazil. Arch. Oscar Nei- 
meyer. Time, May 13, 1946. p. 61. 


Their Shell Dome Dominates Montreal’s Skyline; St. 
Joseph’s Basilica. 


M. Cailloux. Eng. N. 124:184-5. Feb. ’40. 
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Colombo Cathedral Competition. 
Roy. Soc. Arts. Jour. 93:598. Oct. 12745. Roy. Inst. 
Brit. Arch. Jour. s3 v52: 342, 375. Sep.-Oct. 45. 


Catholic Church for the Orient. 


Antonin Raymond, arch. Arch. Rec. Sep. 45. p. 99. 


Church of Christ the King, Manizales, Colombia. 
Locraft, Thomas Hall, A.I.A. Arch. Concrete. 13:1, 
pp. 6-7. 


Episcopal Cathedral, Havana. 
Coffin and Coffin, archts. ill. floor plan. Arch. Rec. 
102:111. Sep. ’47. 


Coventry Cathedral; Plan for Rebuilding. 
Arch. Rev. 102:105. Sep. 47. 


Parish Church of Hammoon, Dorset. 
L. Knight. ill. Apollo. 44:97:8. Oct. ’46. 


Bavarian Chapel, London. 
G. Houghton-Brown. ill. Arch. Rec. 102:67. Aug. ’47. 


St. John the Evangelist, Hook, Hampshire. 
E. B. Maufe, arch. views and plans. Arch. Rec. 90 :79-80. 
Sep. ’41. 


Design of a Modern Church; The Church of St. Thomas 

the Apostle, Hanwell. 

E. B. Maufe, arch. ill. 
119); 74-7. Mar. 740. 


London Studio. 19 (Studio 


Cockfosters, Middlesex; first completed portion of a 
new Benedictine priory. 
Views and floor plans. Arch. Rec. 89:49-50. Mar. 41. 


Horsted Keynes, Sussex; the Church and Parish of St. 
Giles. 
F. S. Eardley. rev. Roy. Inst. Brit. Arch. Jour. 
v46:790. Jun. 12, 739. 


s3 


Finland—Rajamaki. 
Arch. Forum. p. 12. Jan. °40. 


La Chapelle de Berze est a vendre. 
Yo Christ.) ill? Aris. “pale Oct.olla 46" 


Chapel is Built at Kolbsheim. 
Hammer, V. ill. plans. Liturg. Arts. 12:70-4. May ’44. 


Evangelische kirche in Bad Wiessee. 
B. Biehler, arch. A. Gut. ill. floor plans, diags. Mod. 
Bauform. 38:140-5, 151-2. Mar. 739. 


Freizeitenkirche Eichenau bei Munchen. 
G. Gsaenger, arch. ill. plans. Monatsh Bauk. 22:289- 
93. Sep. ’38. 


Evangelische kappellen, kirchen und gemeindehauser. 
W. Wendland, arch. ill. floor plans. diag. Monatsh 
Bauk. 22:353-60. Nov. 738. 


Architecture of Rudolf Schwarz. 
Reinhold, H. A. ill. Arch. Forum. 70:22-7. Jan. ’39. 
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St. Wolfgang in Regensburg. 
D. Bohm, arch. ill. floor plan, diags. 
39 :364-70. Aug. 40. 


Mod. Bauform. 


Induzioni su Nicola Pisane Architetto. 
G. N. Fasola. Bibliog. f. 6pl. floor plan. Arte ns9:315- 
43°, «Octs 38. ‘ 


Italian Campanile; awards, critique, 4 designs. 


Beaux-Arts Inst. Des. Bul. 15:9, 12, 30-1. Jul. 739. 
Tokyo, Japan—Women’s Christian College. 
Raymond, A., arch. plans and model. Arch. Rec. 


Feb. 35.) p..91-3. 


Church of Saint Paul, Karuizawa, Japan. 
Raymond, A., arch. views and plans. 
14:55-6. May ’46. 


Liturg. Arts. 


Monterrey; Church of La Purisima. 
de la Mora, E. ill. floor plan. Arch. Rec. 
Sep. 47. 


102 :104-5. 


Philippine Mission Church, Jesuit Church of Guiuan on 
Samar. 
A. Garvan. bibliog. f. 
14:90-2. Aug. 46. 


ill. (p86-7). Liturg. Arts. 


Dornach; Roman Catholic Church. 
H. Baur, arch., views and plans. 
Dec. °45. 


Pencil Pts. 26 :60-3. 


Evangelical Church, Zurich, Switzerland. 
Arch. Forum. 83:138. Sep. 745. 


Zurich; Protestant Church. 
Henauer and Witschi, archts. First Church of Christ 
Scientist, H. Hofmann and A. K. Muller, archts. 
views and plans. Arch. Rec. 100:69. Sep. 46. 


Parish Church at Oberuzwil near Zurich, parish 
Church at Mezieres, Fribourg, and Saint Charles 
Church, Lucerne. 


Views and floor plan. Liturg. Arts. 12:20. Nov. ’43. 
Architecture Religieuse. 
S. G. Delafon. ill. Arts. p. 1. May 10, ’46. 


4s of Of£5 


COMPETITIONS AND STUDENT 
PROJETS 


Christian Reformed Church. 
Arts & Arch. 62:44. Jan. °45. 


Church Design Competition Conducted by Interdenom- 
inational Bureau of Architecture, the Church Arch- 
itectural Guild of America and the Christian Herald. 

Arch. Rec. 101:126. Mar. ’47. 
AJ.A. Jour, 7:152. Mar. °47. 
AJ.A; Jour. 7:303. Jun. °47. 
Arch. Forum. 86:58. Mar. ’47. 
Arch. & Engr. 168:29. Mar. ’47. 


Church; Church Property Administration Prize. 
Problem, critique, awards. Beaux-Arts Inst. Des. Bul. 
23:1-5. Feb. 747. 


Lutheran Church. 
Arch. Forum. 83:116-17. Noy, 745, 


Prize-winning Church Designs: 
Competition sponsored by Church Property Adminis- 
tration and Conducted by the Beaux-Arts Institute of 
Design. ill. plans. Arch. Rec. 101:115-17. May ’47. 
Arch. & Engr. 138:40-2. ill. plans. Jul. ’39. 


School Chapel. 


Awards, critique, 6 designs Beaux-Arts Inst. Des. Bul. 
15:8-10, 17-19. Nov. ’38. 


Small Church Competition at Notre Dame. 
M. A. Chapman. ill. plans. Liturg. Arts. 7:63, 65-6. 
pet, “ae 


Small Wayside Chapel. 


Awards, critique, 4 designs. Beaux-Arts Inst. Des. Bul. 
17 :5-6, 8, 13. May ’41. 


Three Student Solutions to a Church Design Problem 
Conducted at Harvard University. 
W. Gropius. ill. plans. Pencil Pts. 26:75-8. Dec. ’45. 


Temple of Religion. 
Problem, critique, awards. 
Bul. 18:46-9. Mar. 742. 


Beaux-Arts Inst. Des. 
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American Journal of Archaeology. 
Harvard Divinity School 
Andover Hall 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Antiques. 
Editorial Publications, Inc. 
40 East 49th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Apollo. 
Vigo St. 
Regent St. 
London W. 1, England. 
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Architect and Engineer. 


68 Post Street | 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 


Architectural Concrete. 


Portland Cement Association 
33 West Grand Avenue 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


Architectural Forum. 


350 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N.Y. 
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Architectural Record. Gazette des Beaux Arts. 
119 West 40th Street Georges Wildenstein, Publisher 
New York, N.Y. 19 East 64th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


International Journal of Religious Education. 
203 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Aptana aArehitectace The Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism. 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard Lynn D. Poole, Managing Editor 
Johns Hopkins University 


Architectural Review. 
9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate 
Westminster S.W.1 
London, England 


Los Angeles 5, Cal. Salimerea a: 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design Bulletin. The Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
304 East 44th Street 66 Portland Place 
New York 17, N.Y. London W.1, England 
Christian Century. Liberal Judaism. 
407 S. Dearborn 34 West 6th Street 
Chicago, III. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Weekly. 
Liturgical Arts. 
Christian Herald. 7 East 42nd Street 
27 East 39th Street New York 17, N.Y. 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Menorah Journal. 
Church Management. 63 Fifth Avenue 
1900 Euclid Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio : 
Old Time New England. 
Church Property Administration. Society for Preservation of New England Antiquities 
135 West Wells Street 141 Cambridge Street 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. Boston, Mass. 
College Art Journal. Progressive Architecture—Pencil Points. 
College Art Association 330 West 42nd Street 
625 Madison Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
New York 22, N.Y. 
Speculum. 
Design. Mediaeval Academy of America 
131 East State Street 1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Technical Bibliography 


Concrete and Concrete Aggregates. 
ASTM, 1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 160 pp. $2. 


This compilation includes some 53 specifications and 
test methods covering cement, concrete reinforcement, 
preformed expansion joint fillers, and sieves for testing 
purposes. 


ASTM Standards on Cement. 

ASTM, 1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

pp. $2. 

This compilation presents, in convenient form, the 
seven A.S.T.M. specifications for portland and other types 
of cement, with fifteen standardized methods of testing. 

It also includes considerable supplementary material 
with a list of selected references on portland cement. 
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Building Foundations in Chicago. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 40¢. 

The Engineering Experiment Station, University of 
Illinois, in cooperation with The Western Society of 
Engineers, and the Illinois Section of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers has published the report of an 
investigation of the “History of Building Foundations 
in Chicago.” Ralph B. Peck, Research Professor of Soil 
Mechanics, served as Secretary of the Committee and 
Editor of the Report. 


Finishing Floors and Bowling Alleys. 

Jones, C. L. NFPA Bulletin. 

That a potential fire hazard exists during the sanding 
and finishing of wood floors and bowling alleys is fre- 
quently overlooked. 

The subject, with recofmmended safety precautions, is 
well covered in this article. 


Handbook of Fire Protection. 

National Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 

St., Boston 10, Mass. 1544 pp. 887 ill., 321 tables. $9.50. 

The subject of fire protection assumes increased im- 
portance as our National yearly fire loss continues to 
mount and fires within even so-called “fire proof” struc- 
tures take a regrettable toll in human lives. 

The fact that advances have been made in every branch 
of the fire engineering field, since the publication of the 
1941 edition of the N.F.P.A. Handbook of Fire Protec- 
tion, makes the publication of the new Tenth Edition 
a particularly welcome event. 

Painting Specifications. 

Painting and Decorating Contractors, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Specifications for the use of various exterior and in- 
terior finishes and the refinishing of previously coated 
surfaces, prepared with the collaboration of the U. S. 
National Bureau of Standards and the Scientific Section 
of the National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association. 


White Fir of the Western Pine Region. 
Western Pine Assoc., Yeon Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 
56 pp. illus. 
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Maintenance, Finishes, Coloring of Copper, Brass, 
Bronze. 
Copper and Brass Assoc., 420 Lexington Ave. New 
None l/smoN| a aXe 
Designed to answer many questions. Considered the 
most complete work on this subject. 


Fletchers Granite. 
H. E. Fletcher Co., West Chelmsford, Mass. illus. 
Describing and illustrating in color, various domestic 
and foreign granites. 


Fletcher’s Standardized Granite Curb. 
H. E. Fletcher Co., West Chelmsford, Mass. 
Describing and illustrating various types of granite 
curb, edging and pavement blocks. 


Index to ASTM Standards. 
American Society for Testing Materials, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 1947, ; 


American Safety Standards. 

American Standards Assoc., 70 East 45th Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 

A catalog of approximately 200 standards covering 
safety and industrial health with a brief description of 
their contents. 


Approved Requirements for Dual Oven Type Gas 
Ranges, 
American Gas Assoc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
IG INK, WE 
Approved as American Standard by ASA. 


List of Inspected Fire Protection Equipment and 
Materials. 
Underwriter’s Laboratories, Inc., 207 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


How to Build a Safer Home. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 19, 

ING NYG. Shy 

How to guard against five types of home accidents 
responsible for 86 per cent of the more than 30,000 home 
accident deaths that occur in this country each year. 


Sound Absorption Coefficients. 
Acoustical Materials Association, 205 West Montoe 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tabulating the sound absorption coefficients of various 
architectural acoustical materials. 


Specification Manual for Oak Floors. 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Assoc., 814 
Sterrick Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee. 
Contains Grading Rules and Specifications for the use 
of oak flooring. 


The Hardwood Flooring Handbook. 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Assoc., 814 
Sterrick Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee. 


Fire Doors. 
National Metalclad Door Assoc., 550 Ellicott Square, 


Buffalo 3, New York. 
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STANDARDS AVAILABLE 

The National Bureau of Standards announces the 
availability of the following, copies of which may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., at the price indicated. 
(Stamps not accepted.) : 


Commercial Standard CS60-48—Hardwood Dimension 


Eumberu(Second sH,ditiron cece seer erent: 10 cents. 
Commercial Standard CS143-47—Standard Strength and 
Extra Strength Perforated Clay Pipe................ 10 cents. 
Commercial Standard CS145-47—Testing and Rating 
Hand-Fired Hot-Water-Supply Boilers............ 10 cents. 
Simplified Practice Recommendation R230-48—Flat 
Veneer: Products:.tie seen ot ee eee 10 cents. 
BMS Report 111—Performance of a Coal-Fired Boiler 
Gonverted sto (Oils. cee eer eee 15 cents. 


Safety for the Household. 


A comprehensive manual covering various types of 
hazards within the home with recommended safety 
precautions, including “Suggestions For Building A 
Home.” 190 pages, 6x9”. 75 cents 


HHFA TeEcHNICAL BULLETINS 
No. 3, The March 1948 issue, contains articles 


on Insulation, Basement vs. No Basement, Cost Re- 
duction Through Functional Requirements, Siphon- 
age of Fixture Traps, and Modular Coordination. 
No. 4, the May issue, includes Septic Tank 
Studies, Part 2 of Basement vs. No Basement, and 
What To Do About Condensation. 
Copies are available from the Housing and Home 


Finance Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


RADIANT HEATING FOR 
CHURCHES 


THE ADVISABILITY of installing radiant heating 
in church buildings is questioned in an article written 
by Albert Humble, Architect, at the request of the 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture. 

The article points out that church heating differs 
from the heating of other structures, as a large room 
is heated for a short period of time, while an im- 
portant factor, generally overlooked, refers to the 
fact that a sudden, and material, drop in temperature 
is likely to occur as entrance doors are opened to 
permit the entry of the congregation. 

The opinion is expressed that this lowering of 
temperature may represent 10 and possibly as much 
as 15 degrees, and that a heating system that is 
sluggish because of heat losses to the construction 
will not make for a satisfactory church building. 

Regardless of all theories of air movements, with 
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dust spreading, and the distribution of heat trans- 
mitting units or surfaces Mr. Humble, believes the 
most satisfactory and positive way of obtaining de- 
sirable temperature within a church is to install 
heating units where they are most needed, referring 
particularly to the downdraft of cool air across a 
window where the installation of a radiator is 
recommended. 

Reference is made to difficulty of maintaining 
adequate and suitable floor surfacing material, in 
conjunction with radiant heating. 

The opinion is expressed that hot water heating, 
customarily employed in radiant heating, is not suit- 
able for most churches, especially those of an area 
of 5000 square feet or more, as church buildings 
are not occupied or managed like other buildings, 
and freeze-ups are more likely to occur; also that 
hot water systems are too sluggish both in increas- 
ing and decreasing temperatures to meet the needs 
of churches. 


INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


1947 Convention Seminar Addresses on: 
UrBAN PLANNING, HosPITALs, SCHOOLS. 


The American Inst. of Archts., Dept. of 
Educ. & Research. 114 pp. ill. 1947. $3 to 


members, $5 to non-members, 


THE HospiTaL BUILDING. 


The Am. Inst. of Reha Dept. of Educ. 
and Research. $1 to members, $2 to non- 


members. Available Aug. ’48. Comprising 


the 1947 A.I.A. Convention Seminar addresses 
on Hospitals, and the Building Type Reference 
Guide No. 2, reprinted from the BULLETIN 


of The American Institute of Architects, May 
1947 and January 1948. 


1948 Epition or A.J.A. STANDARD FILING 
SYSTEM. 


The Am. Inst. of Archts. Doc. 172. $2 
regular postage paid. Since its inception in 
1920, The A.I.A. Standard Filing System 
and Alphabetical Index has been revised and 
amplified, from time to time, to keep its classi- 
fications, and their designating file numbers, 
in step with technological advances and de- 
velopments in the field of materials, appliances 
and equipment, employed in construction, and 
related activities. 
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Grid Lines Continues 


S A PART of its service for the advancement of 
Modular Coordination, under its contract with 
the Office of Technical Services of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Modular Service Association 
published and distributed nine issues of Grip LINEs. 
This contract having expired, the Department of 
Commerce is without funds to continue this service. 
Realizing the importance of providing a medium 
which will continue to publish material concerning 
the all-important subject of Modular Coordination, 
The Board of Directors of The Institute decided to 
find a place for Grip Lines in the pages of The 
Institute's BULLETIN. 

In this carrying forward of the work so ably 
originated by Modular Service Association the De- 
partment of Education and Research of The Insti- 
tute will have the cooperation of Mr. Prentice 
Bradley, so long identified with the work of the 
Modular Service Association and now Technical 


Consultant to The Producers’ Council, with par- 
ticular reference to the advancement of Modular 
Coordination. 

The Council will make available a wider distri- 
bution of Grip Lines through the medium of re- 
prints as they appear in the BULLETIN. 

Members of The Institute are urged to advise 
the Department of Education and Research of proj- 
ects to which the principles of Modular Coordina- 
tion are applied, with photographs and drawings 
of informative interest. 

‘It is hoped that Grip Lines will be helpful in 
encouraging the adoption and application of the 
principles of Modular Coordination on the part of 
architects generally. They have a_ responsibility 
and a leading part to play in making available to 
the building public the economic advantages in- 
herent in the general adoption of Modular Coordina- 
tion. 


MODULAR COMPETITION 
By Prentice Bradley 


yN this first issue of Gri Lines under the 

auspices of the Department of Education and Re- 
search, we feel that it is particularly appropriate 
to be able to include the results of a modular design 
problem recently held at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. This was a prize competition with the 
prizes offered by the Southern Brick and Tile Man- 


Perspective of the 
design submitted 
by 2. 1. Muller, 
Jr., which design 
was awarded 
second place. 
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ufacturers Association. “The competition we under- 
stand from Chadwick N. Heath, secretary of the 
Our con- 


Association, is to be an annual affair. 
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On the facing page, the design submitted 
by S. A. Alford in the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute competition and awarded first 
place. 


gratulations to both the Southern Brick and ‘Tile 
Manufacturers Association and to the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute for their leadership in taking 
this progressive step. 

One feature that is immediately apparent in an 
examination of the first and second-prize drawings 
reproduced herewith, are the scale details showing 
wall, window, foundation, floor, roof and such other 
design elements as a pool and fireplace. The fact 
that such complete details can be made part of a 
student problem speaks volumes for modular co- 
ordination. I shudder to contemplate what sort of 
details I might, in my student days, have produced 
under similar circumstances and most certainly 
would not think of vouchsafing for either their 
soundness or accuracy. Nor is it our purpose in re- 
producing these drawings to indicate the exactness 
of their conformity to accepted modular details and 
methods of dimensioning, but rather to indicate the 
potentialities inherent in modular coordination with 
reference to the school curriculum. 

We have always believed it desirable to more 
closely integrate the courses in design with those 
in construction, office practice and building materials, 
in order to develop in the student the habit of think- 
ing in terms of real materials and real building, not 
These prize drawings are but a 
case in point. A detail of some typical feature 
could be made a part of most any design problem. 
For this purpose the grid has many obvious advan- 
Not only does it provide all the students 


paper patterns. 


tages. 
with the same series of working points but it pro- 
vides the crit with a simple method of checking the 
results. Moreover, the grid enables the student 
to apply available data on standard modular products 
with the least difficulty. Nor is his imagination 
unduly circumscribed, as witnessed by the decorative 
combination of flue tile, brick, and structural tile 
in modular sizes designed by S. A. Alford. 

The students doing this competition were at a 
disadvantage in that they had received no general 
instruction in modular coordination as part of their 
regular course in building practice. Consequently, 
their knowledge of the subject was gained during 
the course of the problem, both from a talk by Mr. 
Heath and informational bulletins. The fact that 
the students did so well under these circumstances 
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Typical wall section from the design submitted by E. T. 
Miller, Jr., in the modular problem recently held at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
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Detail of the large modular project for The 
National Biscuit Company’s Houston 
plant. See general perspective below. 


is most heartening. Five copies of the A62 Guide 
are now in the libraries of all southeastern schools 
of architecture as the result of gifts by Mr. Heath’s 
Association. These will help the instructors to 
integrate practical construction problems’ with the 
innuendoes of design, and better prepare the students 
for similar modular competitions. 


AMG ARG NWODULAR -PROJEGE 


{ps largest project using modular products 
that has come to our attention is a new bakery 
for the National Biscuit Company now under con- 
struction in Houston, Texas. The building is 1135’- 
8” long and the entrance front 363’-8” wide. It 
is a one-story structure with mezzanine floors and 
contains over 450,000 square feet of floor space. 
Robert J. Cummins is the consulting engineer and 


Preliminary per- 
spective of The 
National Biscuit 
Company’s Hous- 
ton plant, indicat- 
ing the size of this 
modular project. 
Robert J. Cum- 
mins, consulting 
engineer. 
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the American Construction Company the builder, 
both of Houston, Texas. 

The walls of the plant are nominally 12” thick 
and built with 8” and 4” structural tile in a 
4” x 12” nominal face size. “The two thicknesses 
of tile are reversed at each course, giving a masonry 
bond of approximately 4”. The units are made of a 
buff-burning fire clay and both the 8” and 4” unit 
are smooth on both faces. This allows for either 
face of the tile to be used on the exposed face of the 
The interior has the same pleasing appear- 
ance as the exterior and requires no further surface 


wall. 


treatment. 

Modular steel sash are used and set in prepared 
openings having a 2” recess. Exterior sills are of 
stone and the interior sills are of tile, steeply pitched. 
Lintels are of reinforced tile. 

The column spacing gives 24’ x 30’ bays, and 
exterior column center lines are 1’-10” from the 
wall face, so 3’-8” is added in both length and 
Two 
expansion joints are provided in the length of the 
building. 

While the 4” x12” face of the tile units used 
in this project is at present being produced by only 
a few concerns, .architects generally have indicated 
a liking for it. This size is an American Standard 
Size of Modular Masonry which comprehends 
brick, structural tile, structural facing tile and 
concrete masonry, including cinder block. We be- 
lieve that if architects will indicate a demand, this 
size may soon be available in all the above masonry 
materials. The nominal 4” course height provides 
a direct coordination betwen the masonry coursing 
and all modular window heights, glass block open- 
ings, and door heights. 


width to a multiple of the bay dimension. 
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